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THE ROMANCE OF A BOUQUET. 


BY PAUL’ 


LAURIE, ° 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a beautiful morning in the early part 
of June. The flowers that graced Florence 
Pembroke’s window sent up a fragrant odor; 
the trees nodded pleasantly in the gay sun- 
shine; the birds, which she had hung out to 
enjoy the bright sunlight, darted about in their 
cages almost wild with joy. There was an in- 
cessant twittering in the grove opposite the 
house, and as Florence leaned out over the 
flower-boxes, the pleasant hum of children’s 
voices, as they wended their way to school, § 
greeted her ears. Florence gazed down the 
road wistfully, then up at the clouds sweeping 
the azure expanse above her, now like silver 
banners, now like foam-crested waves, anon 
resembling the spray of the waterfall. 

“I wonder what detains Rachel!’ she ex- 
claimed, as she withdrew her gaze from the 
clouds, crushing a rose-bud between her fingers 
unwittingly. Then tossing a spray of ever- 
green to her favorite bird with a pettish excla- 
mation,— : 

“There, pert! you needn’t go crazy this 
fine morning,” she sank back, murmuring,— 
“] do wish Rachel. would come!” 

A moment later there came a tap at her-door 
and a childish voice said: ‘‘Miss Dean’s down 
stairs, ma’am.” Florence descended hastily to 3 
the parlor. Upon her entrance a lovely girl } 
advanced to meet her, saying in a deprecating 
manner: 

“I fear I have taxed your patience, Flor- 
ence.” 

vou. xv.—6 


“What detained you?” 

“I—TI met with a little adventure on the 
road,” 

‘An adventure! What was it? But you 
hesitate. If it is anything I should not hear—” 

*““No! it is not that; but——” 

‘‘What! blushing, Rachel?.. Now I must hear 
what you have to say.” 

‘‘It is nothing,” replied Rachel; ‘I had just 
reached the willows, and I sat down for a mo- 
ment, as I said to myself, to enjoy the beauti- 
ful morning.” 

‘You were tired. . After this you shall come 
in the carriage.” Florence spoke in a peremp- 
tory manner. 

‘“‘No! Iwas nottired: As I said, I sat down 
to enjoy the glory of the morning, and ere I 
was aware of it I forgot my errand. OQ! these 
glorious June mornings.” 

‘‘But the adventure, Rachel.” 

“‘T suppose I was engrossed with thought, 
for I was suddenly aroused by a shriek, and 
looking up I beheld a child endeavoring to get 
out of the way of a carriage which had that 
moment turned the corner of the road. An- 
other moment and it would have been trampled 
under the horses’ feet. I sprang forward, 
scarcely thinking what I was doing, catching © 
the child in my arms; then I received a blow, 
and after that I was unconscious.” 

‘‘And the child?” 

«‘You remember the house on the corner of 
the road. Well, when I opened my eyes the 
child’s mother and a gentleman, the owner of 
the carriage, were bending over me. The 
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child was uninjured, and I was more frightened 
than hurt. That is the whole adventure.” 

“The gentleman was anything but gallant 
or he would have brought you here in his car- 
riage; after knocking you down with his reck- 
less driving it was the least he could have 
done.” 

‘‘Doubtless he would have done so had I per- 
mitted him,” rejoined Rachel, ‘‘but I was so 
positive in my refusal that I fear I offended 
him.” 

‘Do you remember what he was like? Had 
he light hair, rather tall, with light blue eyes ?” 

‘‘Really, Florence, I had something else to 
think about ?” 

‘«‘ But you surely know whether he was tall 
or short ?” 

‘<T believe he was tall.” 

‘‘ And the color of his hair?” 

‘< Well, since you must know, it was yellow.” 

‘‘ Yellow! Nonsense! You mean golden 
colored. Who ever heard of yellow hair out of 
Germany! And his eyes?” 


poor—a seamstress, with scarcely a friend in 
the world. You came to me as one would ap- 
proach an equal; you gave me your confi- 
dence; you call me friend and companion— 
you, who are wealthy, and surrounded with 
everything that wealth can bring! Has any 
one else done this? Is it the way of the 
world ?” 

‘And I suppose I am to be praised for 
doing this,” replied Florence bitterly. ‘Ra- 
chel,” she continued, as she placed an arm 
around her waist and drew her to the window, 
“you are my equal—more; you are my supe- 
rior in many things. I know you would say 
that you are honored by my friendship; but I 
will say that I am just as much honored with 
yours. Confide in me. What is the reason 
that you reject my advances?” 

‘Can you not guess? I would not subject 
myself to criticism, much less my friend; and 
what would the world say if you introduced me 
as your friend? No! no! Florence. It is 
better as it is. We will be as we have been. 
‘‘ Really, I cannot tell you, Florence.” Besides, I am satisfied with my position, and if 
‘¢ Was he old or young ?” such was my wish, I could not afford time to 
‘He was young and handsome. There, now, 2 give you. It is as much as I can do to support 
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I have told you all I am going to tell you.” my father and myself comfortably.” 
Florence clapped her hands. ‘Do yous Florence gazed upon her admiringly, as she 
know—have you any idea who he is?” inquired :— 


‘‘Unless it be’—Rachel hesitated, then «And do you never look a-head ?” 
added suddenly—‘‘He certainly resembles ‘“‘ Often.” 


you. «‘ And what do you see?” 
“It is my cousin Walter. How delightful! “The same routine,—the same home,—the 
Now I can tease him.” same people,—the same life.” 


“Come,” said Rachel, as the blood mounted ‘‘And then you have the blues? everything 
to her forehead, ‘we are losing time. See! it ( looksdreary; nochange, noexcitement? It must 
is almost ten, and I have done nothing.” be terrible! But, then, you have your dreams, 

‘« Nor haye I anything for you to do. Robert 2 like all the rest of us; your little romances— 
forgot to bring the parcels out. You may alter > to-day one thing, to-morrow another; always 
that velvet, if you like, and it will be time § different, but always pleasant.” 
enough to begin the rest next week. Now, Rachel smiled as she replied,— 


don’t look so serious.” “T am not romantic; I believe I am prac- 
«But, you know, I promised to give your > tical.” 

friend part of the coming week, and”— “Do you never think of marriage?” 
‘‘Then I can wait,” interrupted Florence. ‘* Never.” 


‘What difference will it make—a few days, or? ‘And have you never received any atten- 
even a few weeks? It isn’t for that I wanted ? tions? any of—?” 

to see you. Rachél,'I want you to give us your § ‘Never; I always wait upon myself. I 
company to-morrow night—now, don’t deny ¢ never had a lover; but I have some excellent 
me. There will be very few here, and they ? friends.” And Rachel smiled pleasantly as she 
will be my most intimate friends, amongst ? spoke. ‘There is the grocer’s wife,—she is a 


whom I delight:to:place you.” mother to me almost, only she wont let me 
*‘T cannot.” become sociable; she addresses me as if I 
“« Cannot!” Do you:not understand me, Ra- were the greatest lady in the land, and she an 
chel ?” ; humble servant,—I don’t like that. Oh, I ans 


“‘T do understand:you, Florence. I can never ‘not unhappy. Do I look like it?” 
forget your generosity and nobleness. Iam‘ ‘No; you are what I would call a happy- 
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looking girl. 
never attend any social parties, or concerts ?” 


“Once I was at a wedding, and once at a so- 


cial gathering; but I pever was at a concert.” 


‘Why, Rachel!” exclaimed Florence, in 


undisguised astonishment. ‘‘And the opera, 
and the theatre! they are only names to you. 


2 
But your amusements,—do you 2 wealth and position had failed to give to one, 


; 
2 
) 


é 


nature had bestowed upon the other. Some- 
thing like this was passing through Florence’s 
mind as she looked upon the reflection of their 
figures in the full-length mirror opposite them 
—then she turned to look upon her compa- 
nion’s finely-cut profile. Rachel was still gaz- 


What do you do with your nights,—your long ¢ ing through the window, dreamily; but, as if 
?aware of Florence’s movement, turned her 
“T read to my father, or sew, or write. 2 head around as an inquiring look passed over 


winter nights, Rachel?” 


You must know I can find plenty todo. Iam 
never idle; at least, there is no excuse for me 
if I forget myself. But you will soon know 
all about me, at this rate, while I know very 
little about you. Let me ask, who accompa- 
nies you to those places of amusement? And 
who makes these handsome presents ?”’ lifting, 
as she spoke, a rare specimen of coral, inlaid 
with curiously-carved and brilliantly-colored 
ivory, which lay on a table at her elbow. 

There was a perceptible tinge of red in 
cither cheek, as Florence replied,— 

“TI received that from a gentleman—since 
you were here last.” 

‘And a lover; your blushes tell me that. 
How many have you?” 

“TI cannot say how many my money can 
claim; but I am only sure of one.” 

‘“‘And you are sure he does not love your 
money? You must be very happy, then.” 

‘“‘Happy!’? murmured Florence, abstract- 
edly, as she bent her head forward, gazing 
down at the floor and twining her fingers in 
her long ringlets. ‘‘Happy,—words cannot 
express my happiness! When you love and 
are loved in return, Rachel, there is beauty in 
everything,” she added, suddenly, as she 
looked in her companion’s face. 

“And this lover,—is he rich, like you, or is 
he poor ?” 

‘“‘He is poor,—that is, he has nothing but 
his salary.” 

There was a long silence then. Rachel looked 
out upon the grove and up at the fleeting 
clouds, alternately, tapping her fingers slowly 
and dreamily against the casement, as she 
drank in the soft morning air. 

Rachel Dean was a fair, elegant-looking girl 
with handsome, regular features, and that air 
of dignity and breeding which speaks perfect 
purity and temperance of nature. Perhaps 
we might call her queenly, but that we asso- 
ciate a certain assumption with that, and Ra- 
chel Dean’s manner was singularly placid. 
Florence Pembroke, although a lovely girl 


,) 


her face. 

‘You were busy thinking just now,” began 
Florence. ‘I wonder if it would be hard to 
tell your thoughts.” 

‘‘T fear it would,” was the calm reply, and 
the speaker sighed faintly. 

“That sigh. Of course, you have forgotten 
the adventure.” 

‘“‘Truly I had,” rejoined Rachel, with an 
earnest suddenness that effectually dissipated 
any doubts Florence might have entertained. 
‘*T have been wasting my precious time,” con- 
tinued Rachel, as she stretched out a hand 
towards her bonnet. ‘Will you give me the 
velvet dress you were speaking about, Flo- 
rence?” 

Florence left the apartment, returning in a 
few minutes with a carefully-wrapped parcel 
in her hands. As she handed it to Rachel, she 
said,— 

“T have often thought of inquiring how 
much you earn a-week, Rachel. Don’t think 
me curious; I am influenced by a good mo- 
tive.” 

“I generally make two dollars and fifty 
cents a-week,” Rachel replied, in an ordinary 
tone; ‘‘sometimes less, seldom more.” 

Florence meditated. She was wondering 
how any one could live on the sum mentioned, 
much less support a helpless father. 

‘‘And now I can tell you what you are 
thinking of,” said Rachel, with a bright smile. 
“You are wondering how I manage to exist,— 
you would not call it living, I think,—on such 
a trifle in your eyes. In the first place, our 
rent is low,—only four dollars a month. If I 
could have my choice, I would prefer living in 
the city; but I would rather have the room 
and the fresh air, and put up with the walk: 
it is not so bad, after all,—I think it does me 
good. And then, our wants are few. It costs 
nothing to keep my father,—a mere trifle.” 

‘But four dollars out of ten,—that only 


leaves you six dollars a month to provide 
everything; fuel, food, and clothes; not to 


and the possessor of charming manners, was 2 mention a hundred trifles one must have, that 
less attractive than the poor seamstress. What $I cannot think of just now.” 
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‘You forget that the month has thirty days. 
I gain two days, and sometimes that amounts 
to a dollar.” 

‘‘True,—what a calculator you are; but, in- 
deed, I cannot understand it, Rachel,” Flo- 
rence replied, with a puzzled look. 

‘‘T hope you never may,” was Rachel’s 
thought; but she merely said, ‘It requires a 
little management; but it is not so bad as you 
may imagine.” 

As she spoke she advanced to the door. 
Florence accompanied her to the gateway, and 
gazed after her as she hastened homewards, 
then reéntered the house with a serious brow. 





CHAPTER II. 
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sister; and if she had either I would have heard 
of them. You are very much interested in her 
all at once,” added Florence with a mischievous 
smile. 

“IT confess lam. Poor thing! What lives 
some of us have,” and Walter Blair gazed out 
upon the lawn thoughtfully. 

“‘T wish you were acquainted with Rachel,” 
said Florence at the end of some minutes. 

«‘ Why ?” queried her cousin. 

“¢ Because I think you would like her; and 
because she needs friends. She told me to day 
that she was never at a concert in her life; and 
she does not go out to parties. She has no 
more idea of life than a child.” A peculiar 
smile wavered around Walter’s lips. Florence 


“TI almost killed your friend, the beautiful 5 corrected herself.—‘‘I should say enjoyment: 
seamstress, this morning with my reckless driv- ? She has seen too much of real, hard, exacting 


ing,” said Walter Blair to his cousin, breaking 
off in the middle of a conversation, upon the 
evening of the day on which the adventure 


life; but she has never known anything of its 


5 pleasures.”’ Walter’s manner showed that he 


was becoming interested. ‘ Just think of that 


occurred. They were sitting alone, Mr. and? girl stitching away from morning till night to 


Mrs. Pembroke having strayed off through the 


supply the wants of her poor old father : work- 


garden to note the progress of their favorite 5 ing for two dollars and fifty cents a week.” 


plants. 

‘‘How do you know it was Miss Dean?” 
queried Florence. 

‘< By your faithful description.” 

‘‘ Well, what do you think of her ?” enquired 
Florence as she looked up from her book. 

‘‘ Why, I think she is a tolerable fair looking 
girl.” 

‘Only tolerable ?” 

‘‘Don’t fire up in that way, now: I might 
say she is good looking :—well, then, to gratify 


‘“¢ Two dollars and fifty cents a week!” ejacu- 
lated her cousin in astonishment. 

“‘Two dollars and a half a week” reiterated 
Florence, ‘‘ and sometimes lessthan that. How 
she lives I can’t imagine: And nothing to look 
forward to. I think her lot hard. If she was 
like other people in the same situation,—but 
she is not. She is not one to associate with 
careless people. Think of it Walter: she is 
nineteen, and she has never had a lover.” 

Walter Blair burst out into a hearty laugh. 


you, particularly handsome. What more canI) ‘Ah! and that is the hair that broke the 
say? Come! I wil) go farther, and acknow-‘ camel’s back,” and the heartless fellow laughed 


ledge that I don’t know when I have seen such 


immoderately. Florence’s face flushed sud- 


a face, and such pleasing manners as this friend ? denly as she pouted. 


of your’s possesses.” 


Florence laughed gayly. ‘And how do you § 


suppose you impressed her ?” 


“‘T beg your pardon, Florence. What must. 
I say to mollify you? Really, I am interested 
in this girl. Listen to me Florence; is there 


‘Since I feel satisfied that you are already 2 no way we could manage to make life a little 


aware of the truth, it is unnecessary for me to 
say. Of course, with your talent for quizzing.” 


brighter for this friend of yours ?” 
“Yes,” replied his cousin turning towards 


“Fie! Walter. Do you think that Rachel him quickly ‘“ we could call upon her occasion- 


Dean tells me everything ?” 

‘‘Seriously” began Walter “I was struck 
with Miss Dean’s face. I would like to know 
something about her history.” 

‘I know very little about her,” responded 


Florence. ‘I only know that her mother died ) 


ally: we might take her with us to some place 
of amusement, and lend her books. I was just 
coming to that when you interrupted me. And 
you could play cavalier, if you were not too 
proud.” 

“‘Very well, I promise obedience” replied 


when she was a mere child, and that Rachel $ Walter submissively, ‘‘ but is that all? ia there 
has supported her father, during the last four § no way you could help her pecuniarily ?” 


years, by her needle-work.” 
‘‘Is she the only child?” 
‘J never heard her alluding to a brother or 


‘‘T have a project which I hope will place 
her in more comfortable circumstances.” 
«And how am I to play cavalier. This 
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friend of yours is not easily approached. In 
fact, judging from this morning’s experience, I’ 
should say that there was an unusual degree of 


reserve in Miss Dean’s composition.” 


“Nothing could be easier. You will accom- 
pany me the first time I call upon her.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Pembroke approaching at that mo- 
ment, the subject was dropped, and it was not 
referred to again until the following week, 
when Walter Blair accompanied his cousin to 


the home of the seamstress. 


Rachel Dean’s home was situated on the out- 
There was a garden 

in front and extending along either side of the 
,plain brick house, which stood in the middle 


skirts of the city of ——. 


of a double lot, as the citizens termed it. As 
they stood before the door, Walter Blair’s ob- 
serving. eyes noted the marks of a watchful 
hand amongst the rose-bushes and dahlias that 
graced either side of the entrance. There were 
geraniums, and pinks, and prim marigolds; 
and just opposite one of the windows a Virginia 
creeper (a present from Florence, ) was arching 
its head over a piece of trellis-work so slenderly 
fashioned that there could be no doubt in Wal- 
ter Blair’s mind whose hands had placed it 
there. Altogether, the house had a home look 
about it that struck Walter not unpleasantly. 
As Florence observed his scrutinizing glance, 
she said : 

“Tt might be worse; it certainly could not 
be much better.” 

“No! She has taste,” was the ready 
response. The next moment the door was 
opened, and Rachel Dean faced them. There 
was a little start, and a bright flush in her 
cheeks as her glance fell upon the gentleman, 
but in a moment she recovered her self-pos- 
session. 

«‘ This is unexpected, Florence,” she said as 
she threw open a door to her right, and pre- 
ceding her visitors into the room, placed seats 
for them. 

‘‘My cousin, Mr. Blair, Rachel; I believe 
you have met before.” There was the slightest 
dash of mischief in Florence’s manner as she 
introduced them. 

“It is scarcely possible to forget such a 
meeting as ours was,” said Walter, adding, 
“Permit me to inquire how you managed to 
reach the house ?” 

“Tt did not cost me an effort. I was only 
frightened.” Just then a shadow fell through 
the doorway, and looking up Walter Blair be- 
held a frail old man entering the house. It 
was Rachel’s father. He came in with slow, 
trembling steps, leaning heavily on his staff, 
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and standing before Walter and his cousin, said 
in an affectionate manner— 

‘‘ Good day, my dears,” and then he removed 
his hat carefully, and smoothed back his long, 
thin locks of hair, as he seated himself. 

‘‘This is Miss Pembroke, father, and this 
gentleman is her cousin,” said Rachel. 

‘‘ Yes, yes,—I know the lady—I know her 
very well, child. A very pleasant day, sir,” 
turning to Walter. ‘I was just out looking at 
Rachel’s pear trees: I think we will have some 
pears on them next year. I am too old to walk 
out much now ; but I go out in the garden of a 
fine day—not far—I mean on the road there,” 
and the old man pointed through the window 
with his staff, and dropped his chin on his 
breast. Walter bent towards him reverenily as 
he said— 

‘You have a very quiet place nere; it is 
much better than living in the city.” 

‘‘Much better—much better. We lived in 
the city too long—I wanted more room—more 
air, and Rachel said she wanted fresh air, too; 
so we came out.” Then, breaking off in the 
rambling way peculiar to old age:— 

‘* Will you walk out and look at Rachel’s 
pear trees?” Walter arose and followed the 
frail footsteps, humoring the while the fancies 
of hiscompanion, whose reason was wavering in 
the balance; while Florence informed Rachel 
that she had secured a situation for her in Mrs. 
M——’s establishment. 

‘¢ Mrs. M——’s business is confined to dress- 
making and selling such goods as she herself 
makes up,” explained Florence. ‘‘You will 
assist Mrs. M in the sales-room. You will 
receive three dollars a week for the first six 
months—after that you will make your own 
bargain. When can you go?” 

‘¢T suppose I might begin on Monday. Iam 
sure I can never repay you.” 

“There! say no more about that, Rachel. 
Some of these evenings Walter and I will call 
for you and take you with us to some place of 
amusement. Now, don’t look sober; I am in 
earnest.” 

Rachel smiled faintly as she replied, “I 
could not think of leaving my father alone at 
night, and I do not like to trouble my neigh- 
bors, asking them to keep him company. It 
would not be right to be away all day and at 
night.” 

‘¢ We will take him with us, or we can bring 
old Andrew in to keep him company while we 
are enjoying ourselves. If there was any thing 
wrong about it I would be the last one to per- 
suade you; but positively, you are denying 
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yourself innocent amusements. I want to let {rose to his feet. ‘What a taste you have 
a little sunlight in on your life ; it seems to me ( Kate!” and he took the bouquet from her hand, 
yours is a dreary one.” eyeing it admiringly. Then turning away, he 
Florence’s manner was affectionate; she ‘ascended to his room. When alone, he took 
spoke rapidly and earnestly, and when she had ; from his pocket a plain gold bracelet, and sepa- 
done she stood looking in Rachel’s face, anxi- rating the flowers carefully, placed it in the 
ously waiting for her reply. Rachel bent 2 centre ofthe bouquet. When he had done this, 
towards her suddenly and kissed her. She scrutinized it closely; then, as if pleased 
‘Nature intended us for sisters,” said Flo- > with his work, descended to the sitting-room 
rence. Walter Blair’s ears caught the words { again, holding the bouquet in his hand. 
as he reéntered the house, and upon catering ‘By the way, Kate, I have an errand over 
the room and beholding them standing side by ped Wells’: I will leave this in the vase till I re- 
side, his thought was, “It is true: how like $ turn,” and suiting the action to the word he 
sisters they are.’ And when he was seated ¢ placed the bouquet in the vase. 
beside his cousin again in the carriage, as they 2 Mrs. White was growing listless; she had 
drove homewards his thought was still ‘‘ How 2 three hours before her with very little to occupy 


like sisters they are!” her time. She walked up and down the room 
my slowly, casting a glance towards the bouquet 
OHAPSSE IH. now and then as she passed. Then she stood 


“Just the thing! why didn’t I think of it } pefore the door, looking down over her garden. 
sooner!” said Harry Mason, Florence Pem-% gcarcely thinking what she was doing she 
broke’s affianced lover, as he paused suddenly ¢ passed out into it, and selecting a handful of 
in the middle of hisroom. ‘ Let me see, I can ? flowers, proceeded to make a second bouquet, 
conceal it in a bouquet easily, and if I can’t find } which, when placed beside that which she had 
time to call myself, I'll send it out with Tom. ‘made for her brother, resembled it so much 
I must send it, and I can’t think of any other ¢ that she held them up to see wherein the dif- 
plan. She will be expecting it, too.” And? ference lay. ‘Trifler!” she said to herself 
then, as if satisfied with the conclusion he had > when she remembered that she had some busi- 
arrived at, the young gentleman placed his hat § ness to attend to in the city, and hastened to 
on his head and descended to the sitting-room, ¢ change her dress. 
where he found his sister, Mrs. White, giving; « That bouquet, Carrie,” she said to her little 
some orders to one of the servants. daughter as she was leaving the house a few 

“Kate, if you are not engaged, I wish you $ minutes later, pointing, as she spoke, to the 
would make me a bouquet.” vase. Carrie approached the vase, inquiring 

“Do you want it now ?” inquired his sister ¢ « Which one, ma ?” 
with a surprised look. *“*Q! either child. No one could tell them 

‘Yes, if you can spare the time.” apart. . Come.” 

«I thought you were going away—youdon’t) Half an hour later she stood before the 
want to carry a bouquet all the way to Louis-¢ counter in Mrs. M ’s establishment. As 
ville ?” she stood waiting her turn, her ear caught the 

**No! I want it,—” words, ‘‘ Perhaps your friend may be mistaken: 

“No matter. You needn’t blush like a boy } we have only one price.” 
about it. I will have it for you in a few “No!” rejoined a sharp voice, ‘She bought 
minutes.” from you.” 

Harry sauntered out of the room carelessly, “She certainly did not buy from me,” re- 
caught up a three-year-old namesake from the { plied the first voice in a firm, yet gentle tone. 
porch in front of the house, where he was play- ‘ «It is possible that she bought from Mrs. M . 
ing with his toys, and tossed him up into the ¢ Please to speak to her,” and the speaker, an 
air to hear him crow boy-fashion—put his ? elegant, well-bred girl, dressed in a plain chintz 
heavy foot on his niece’s play-house, com- ? frock, turned to a new customer. Mrs. White 
pletely wrecking it and the hopes of its builder, } cast an admiring glance upon the fresh, hand- 
a little girl of seven; and then he deposited his § some face of the young girl; then her eye ran 
namesake on the porch again and set about re- ¢ over the well shaped head, the sloping shoulders 
pairing the damage he had unwittingly caused. 2 and the tapering hands. Rachel Dean looked 

‘‘Will that do, Harry?” inquired his sister ) up suddenly: her eyes encountered Mrs. White’s 
from the door-way while he was thus engaged. } a moment, then they fell to the bouquet which 

“It couldn’t be better,” replied Harry as he ¢ the latter held in her hand carelessly, and as 
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She had given up her little cottage for rooms 
in the city. Her favorite flowers bloomed for 
a stranger. Something like this occurred to 
her as she glanced from time to time at the 
beautiful bouquet. Mrs. White was seemingly 
preoccupied over a rich pattern which Mrs. 
M had spread out before her; but when 
she had completed her purchases and was about 
to leave the store, she placed the bouquet in her ¢ 
daughter’s hand, saying— 

‘‘Carrie, my dear, hand that to the young ? 
lady on the right there.” Rachel looked down $ 
in surprise as the child presented the bouquet 
to her, but before she had time to return her 
thanks the little one was following its mother 
out of the store. 

‘«‘ What a charming bouquet,” remarked Mrs. 
M——, adding, a moment afterwards, “I did 
not know you were acquainted with her.” 

“‘T am not,” replied Rachel. 

“You are certainly a great favorite, Rachel,” 
and Mrs. M gave her a pleasant look. 
Rachel did not reply: she was wondering what 
caused the lady to part with such a lovely bou- 2 
quet so easily as to present it to a total stranger. > 
When she reached home that evening she 
placed the bouquet on tie little centre table, ¢ 
where it underwent the scrutiny of Walter 2 
Blair an hour later. Walter was a frequent > 
visitor there now: he came in with a plain, § 
homelike air, bringing into the house a genial ? 
warmth, with his unaffected, well-bred manner. ? 

“A present, 1 suppose,” said Walter as he / 
seated himself beside the little table. 

Yes,” 








¢ 
they rested upon it a pleasant light filled them. 





mene — 


‘¢ Tlush !’”’ Rachel’s voice was low, but Walter 
had not thought it possible she could speak se 
harshly. 

‘*Come! none o’your airs, Rachel”— 5s Will 
you be quiet, sir!” There was a short silence 
then, which was broken by the man exclaiming 
with an oath, 

‘¢_ — you are savage all at once. Is he up 
there now ?” ; 

‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, if you have lost all re- 
spect for yourself, at least remember me.” 
The only reply was a coarse laugh that sent a 
chill through Walter Blair; who drew away 
from the window with a feeling of intense 
loathing. 

“I say, Rachel; if you can only hook him 
and will promise to share with me, I'll promise 
to go away—’pon honor I will.” 

‘‘How dare you!” And then changing her 
tone to one of entreaty, Rachel added, «‘O! 
Robert, how you have fallen !” 

‘‘T’m broke, Rachel. Can’t you lend mea 
trifle’— they were moving away, and Walter 
did not hear the remainder. He had already 
heard too much: he sat beside the window with 
his head bowed between his hands until he 
heard Rachel’s footsteps on the stairs. Her 
face was very pale when she entered the room, 
and her manner was constrained. 

Walter took his departure at an early hour, 
his mind bewildered with doubts and suspi- 
cions that he scarcely dared acknowledge to 
himself. Who was this man who addressed 
Rachel so familiarly, and whose tone was so 


‘ authoritative? Was it possible that Rachel had 
¢ deceived his cousin as well as himself? Im- 


A pang (was it jealousy?) shot through? possible! Rachel Dean could never stoop to 
Walter Blair’s heart; but he changed the sub- : deception. But the allusion to himself; and 


ject before Rachel had time to explain how the } 


Rachel’s impatient tone! And again the hor- 


bouquet came into her possession. While they 3 rible suspicions thrust themselves upon him: 


were conversing, an imperative rap at the door 


in vain he endeavored to solve the mystery ; 


called Rachel from the room. Walter heard 2 there was a darkness, a gloomy night shroud- 
her descend the stairs, heard her opening the ) ing his hopes. 


door softly ; then it was closed suddenly as she 


A week later Walter Blair called upon Rachel 


uttered an exclamation of surprise. The win-¢ again, determined to clear his doubts. It was 


dow was open, and he heard a man’s voice re- 2 a delicate matter; but he did not shrink from 
plying :— it now that he had carefully examined his 

“Yes, it’s me. I didn’t walk in after the$ heart. Old Mr. Dean was alone: Rachel was 
talk I had with the old gentleman.” There ‘ out on an errand. Walter observed that the 
was a coarseness in the speech and tones that } bouquet was still upon the table; Rachel’s care- 
grated harshly upon Walter’s ears. He in- > ful hand had preserved it almost as fresh as it 
stinctively leaned towards the window; then 5 was on the day when it was presented to her. 
recollecting himself, drew back again. But he } As Walter was examining it he lightly touched 
could not help himself: every word they said 3 one of the flowers, and the leaves dropping 
fell upon his ears. 2 away from the stem revealed to his astonished 

‘Well, you know me, don’t you? I say,$ gaze the edge of a gold bracelet. He bent 
Rachel’ — Seloser over it, parting the flowers to assure 
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himself that there could be no mistake, then 3 


started back, while a deadly pallor spread over ? 
his face. At that moment Rachel entered the } 
room, greeting him, as was her wont, with a° 
bright smile. 3 

‘‘Is this the bouquet I observed here a week 
ago?” inquired Walter in an even voice, as he 
glanced towards the bouquet. 

“Yes; I told you it was a present, did I 
not ?” 

‘‘From a gentleman, I suppose ?” 

**No, from a lady.” 

‘You might easily have made me believe 
that it was from a gentleman.” 

‘«T never ‘make believe,’’’ was the smiling 
reply. And then she related the circum- 
stances attending the presenting of the bou- 
quet. When she was through Walter in- 
quired :— 

‘Is it customary for ladies to make costly 3 
presents in bouquets?” He shaded his eyes 5 
with his hand as he spoke, the better to observe 
the effect his words produced. 

‘‘IT do not understand,” began Rachel with 
a puzzled look. Walter repeated his question. 
“‘Really—I do not know what such a bouquet ¢ 
is worth: a trifle I think’”— something in 
Walter’s eyes prevented her from completing 
the sentence. 

‘‘Rachel, you are deceiving me.” 

“Sir?” How the large blue eyes flashed as $ 
she drew herself back proudly. 

‘You are deceiving me,” repeated Walter. 

“In what am I deceiving you? You forget 
yourself, Walter.” 

“True, I did forget myself,” responded 
Walter bitterly, as he rose. ‘Good night.” 5 
And he was gone: gone without a word of ex- § 
planation. ‘But how dared he accuse her of $ 
deceit? Had she ever given him cause?’ Was } 
it a sense of wrong, or the failing of a cherished ; 
hope that brought the tears to her eyes? And 
yet when her hand was raised to her cheek, § 
whatever the evidence they bore they were $ 
resolutely held back. 

‘Florence, where did you get that bou- 
quet ?” > 

‘‘T received it on my birth-day.” 

‘Answer my question; who gave it to} 
you?” 3 

‘‘Why, how strange you look, Walter! It} 
has been sitting there now over a week—you 
never noticed it before.” 

‘You received it on your birth-day. Who 
gave it to you?” g 

«II thought you knew,” and a flush over- } 
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spread Florence’s face as she approached the 
bouquet. 

‘Harry Mason is a scoundrel,’ exclaimed 
her cousin, passionately. 

*¢ Walter!” It was all she could say, so great 
was Florence’s astonishment. 

“Harry Mason is a scoundrel, and Rachel 
Dean is an unprincipled woman,’ reiterated 
her cousin, as he walked up and down the 
apartment with a quick, nervous step. 

‘Walter Blair, are you mad? What do you 
mean by associating Harry’s name with Ra- 
chel Dean’s—answer me ?” 

‘“‘T mean just this:” and Walter wheeled 
around upon her suddenly. ‘On the very 
same day that you received that bouquet, Ra- 
chel Dean received one exactly like it—and 
what do you suppose was in it?” The question 
was put so abruptly that Florence could not 
frame a reply. 

‘¢ What do you suppose, Florence ?”’ 

“‘T dare not guess,” responded his cousin, 
as a sudden thrill pervaded her whole being 
with the suspicion that flashed upon her. 

“A gold bracelet,’ said Walter in a harsh 
tone. 

“QO! Walter!” It was all she said as she 
threw out her hands and sunk into a chair. 

‘She would have had me believe it was a 
present from a lady; a likely story, only for 
the bracelet—that spoiled it.” 

‘‘Perhaps there is some mistake, Walter,” 
Florence ventured to say. 

‘But, I tell you, there cannot be. And now 
all we have to do, is to cast them out of our 
hearts. I loved Rachel Dean—I would have 
made her my wife eight days ago; but now, I 
am determined to cast out all remembrance of 
her, or, if I do remember her, it will only be to 
loathe the very name. Do you act the woman, 
and refuse to see Harry ever after this. 

“Your advice is superfluous, Walter: I think 
I know what is due to myself.” Florence 
spoke with an effort; she pressed her hands 
over her temples and gazed steadily at the fatal 
bouquet. Rising suddenly she lifted it from the 
vase, and threw it from her as if its touch were 
poison. As it fell upon the green sward be- 
neath the window the flowers fell apart, crumb- 
ling down until scarce a leaf was left on its 
stem. 





CHAPTER Iv. 


Three weeks rolled around: weary weeks to 
Rachel Dean; dark, gloomy weeks to Walter 
Blair and his cousin; impatient, fretful weeks 
to Harry Mason. The latter, upon his re- 
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turn to the city, hastened to call upon his be-) tell them apart. In fact, I made a mistake. 
trothed. Instead of carrying away my own, I’— 
“Miss Pembroke is not at home, sir,” re-$ ‘You took mine,” interrupted her brother, 


plied the servant with a malicious leer, as ¢eagerly. ‘What did you do with it?” 
Harry was passing to the parlor. He stopped ‘Well, I intended to give it to some of my 
suddenly, turning a fiery glance upon the man, ¢ en I had ents attend to - 
then slowly turned away. When he entered § Mrs. M——’s, and while ere, I was struc 
his sister’s house, Mrs. White, with a woman’s < with the appearance of her assistant in the 
shrewdness, surmised the truth. store. I thought she looked at the flowers 
‘Some lover’s quarrel,” she said to herself. ; wistfully, and I gave them to her. That was— 
“They will make it up again, and Harry will ¢ let me see—just three weeks ago.” 
be endurable.” Nevertheless, Harry did not2 ‘* Yes—exactly; go on.” 
fall back into his usual mood. He became, if ¢ ‘‘ To-day I called there again, and jusias I 
anything, more gloomy and irascible. The <¢ was coming away, the young girl detained me. 
aati trifle seeped him : work was weary- ¢ There was a look of distress in her face that 
some; everything was dull, ‘dull and flat. Mrs. ¢ made me pity her. : ; 
White began to think that something more than *¢ ¢ Madame,’ she said, ‘did you know there 
a lover’s quarrel caused the great change; but, § was a bracelet, a gold bracelet, in the bouquet 
as Harry was unusually reserved, she forbore ; you gave me some weeks ago?’ My surprise 
questioning him. She was his only sister, and $ ¢ was so great that my look disconcerted her for 
he was her only brother. They had never been $ a moment; but she looked in my face so truth- 
separated ; for, when she married, he, at Mrs. é fully that I was forced to reply—‘Is it not 
White’s request, made his home with them, and, ¢ possible that you are mistaken ?’ 
with one exception, he had made her the confi- ‘““*No!’ and she handed me this, taking it 
dant of all his secrets, small and great. Need‘ from her pocket, just as I am taking it from 
we mention the one secret so carefully guarded? § mine now,” and Mrs. White drew from her 
One pleasant evening Mrs. White returned § pocket, as she spoke, the bracelet. As Harry’s 
early from her shopping, to find her brother § gaze fell upon it he blushed excessively. 
packing his trunks. He was very deliberate § ‘You intended this for Miss Pembroke ?” 
and determined looking. Mrs. White, with a ‘J do not deny it—but how did you learn 
sister’s privilege, stood looking on silently, ¢ this?” 
holding her bonnet carelessly at her side, whiles ‘‘No matter—but I forgot to tell you the 
a pleasant smile wavered about her mouth. $ rest. When the young girl told me this I was 
“Are you through, now?” Harry looked up § completely puzzled: we were both puzzled. 
quickly. - $¢ oa are positive this was in the bouquet,’ I 
‘““T believe I am—why ?” Levens 
“Because, you may just as well anes ; «¢¢As T am that I now address you,’ she re- 
unpacking: you are not going away.” Harry plied ; and then she added, in a sorrowful 
smiled grimly as he replied : tone—‘It has caused me a great deal of 
‘You are a good persuader, Kate; still, I$ trouble.’ I thought of the similarity between 
think it is even beyond your power to alter my the bouquets, and then I felt guilty for an in- 
determination: I am going away, to , this § stant as I met her look fixed on me so steadily, 
very night.” watching my every movement so anxiously 
‘“‘T wonder if that last bouquet I made you § that I could not help telling her my thoughts. 
has anything to do with this?” Harry strode § And then’”—Mrs. White ceased abruptly. 
across the room, looked out of the window,$ ‘‘And then you compared notes, and this 
biting his lip the while, and at last ventured to § young girl—I pos heard of pot Re Dean 
reply : they call her—this young girl told you who 
* Hodiing. thes is, at least, I don’t think it $ the bouquet was intended for: they know every 
has. Why do you ask?” and as he put the’ one’s business, these shop girls; people are 
question he head around suddenly. . forever gossiping beforethem. But the brace- 
“« Because, a very singular thing occurred to ¢ let, Kate.’ . , 
me a little while ago. But I must commence? ‘You will think over it before you set out 
at the beginning. After you went out to Wells’, ; for ——. Can [I assist you in any way ?” 
on the day you started to Louisville, (you left$ ‘No! I am obliged to you; but I think I 
the bouquet in the vase, you remember, ) I made § am al to the emergency. —" you are 
another, so like the first that I could scarcely { inclined to be malicious, I see.’ 
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CHAPTER V. The mystery was solved at last. So like 

THERE was a strange silence, an oppresssive ; were they in feature that the most casual ob- 
silence, in Rachel Dean’s rooms; a silence {server would pronounce them brother and 
that pervaded the whole house. One would sister. And this was the evil-doer who had 
have supposed that the occupants of the back- < < caused him to suspect Rachel Dean. God for- 
rooms were either absent orasleep. There was : ‘ give him, how he had wronged her! At last 
not a murmur from any of the children belong- < he ventured to enter the room, walking noise- 
ing to the house: even the cat paused and lessly and baring his head reverently as he 
hesitated on the stairway, as if disturbed by the ‘ approached the bed. 
sound of her faint foot-falls. Upin the room$ ‘Rachel!’ How his voice thrilled upon 
usually occupied by old Mr. Dean, Rachel$her ear! ‘Rachel, let me share your grief. 
kneeled before a bed, her fingers interlocked { Let us be as we have been; as we were before 
with the palms thrown outward, that never- {Iso wronged you. If I can ever be anything 
failing sign of agony; and opposite her, with { to you, let me be your friend now—your pro- 
his head bowed down over the bed, was a young ¢ tector. I know all—everything; his crimes 
man, of perhaps twenty-five. Upon the bed< and his disgrace—I know it all. I only wish, 
between them old Mr. Dean lay in his last § for your sake, I had known it sooner.” 
sleep. The doors stood ajar, unnoticed ; the § Lower sank the head as his voice fell upon 
night breeze swept in, swaying the doors, the § her ear soothingly, and then she asked herself, 
window-curtains and the valance unheeded. $ 2 “* Would it be right to refuse his sympathy— 
The kind neighbors had just left the apart- ‘ to put away her last hope?” She longed for 
ment, after witnessing the last silent struggle. ¢ rest, and when at last Walter’s hand sought 
They went out, carrying pity in their hearts< hers she did not reject it; and there, beside 
for the friendless érphan kneeling there so‘the dead, Walter Blair vowed -solemnly to 
strangely calm, so uncomplaining. And Rachel! $ cherish and protect her. And this was their 
Could they have witnessed the sullen defiance $ plighting. 
that at times swept across that pale face, or § Some months afterwards a happy company 
heard her whispered prayer for one draught of { were gathered in Mr. Pembroke’s cheerful par- 
oblivion—but that was known only to her ¢ lors. One of the company, a lady, stood be- 
Maker. What now was life to her? Without ¢ g side a magnificent vase, filled with rare and 
a friend or relative—stay ! was not her brother beautiful flowers. 
there? Ay, he was her brother. She forgot “Do you know,” remarked a gentleman 
the disgrace he had brought upon them, his $ who was leaning over the table on which the 
abuse and his inhuman greediness; the greed § vase was standing, ‘‘do you know, Florence, 
that prompted him to rob her of her scanty {I never look at a collection of flowers that 
earnings. She forgot that he was a criminal, ?I am not reminded of the greatest trouble 
fleeing from justice; she only remembered that ¢ of my life. HadI presented the bracelet my- 
he was her only relative—and then she prayed § self instead of trusting it with a messenger, all 
for him. would have been right.” 

Suddenly the young man arose, and casting “QO! it was one of those things that the 
one last look on the face of his dead father, $ wisest of us cannot anticipate. After all, I 
walked towards the door; but something pre- $ believe it gave a spice to our courtship,” and 
vented him from carrying out his intention. ¢ the lady looked down at the flowers demurely 
Turning back to the side of his sister, he at-¢ as she spoke. 
tempted to speak, but words failed him. He “I pray we may have no more of that spice 
caught up one of her hands, and looking up-$ hereafter, at least,” responded the gentleman 
wards, made a significant gesture with his $ as he leaned towards her. 
hand, that Rachel could not fail to intact —' «¢And, do you know, Rachel,” observed a 
“They would meet in Heaven.” And then he $ gentleman to the lady at his side, as she turned 
was gone. towards him with a smiling countenance upon 

There was one who witnessed this scene, ‘ overhearing the remarks of their neighbors, 
himself unobserved—Walter Blair. Standing § ‘that flowers always remind me of my wife’s 
at the head of the stairway, and looking 5 dowry?” 
through the open door, he observed all that} “Will you be so kind as to inform me herpes 
passed. Long after Rachel’s brother passed ) it was, Walter? I confess my ignorance.” 
him, brushing his clothes as he went out, Walter) ‘Her loveliness; shall I call upon Mrs. 
Blair gazed in on the bowed form of Rachel. (White for proof? But perhaps you never 
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learned the reason why she parted with such a) the contest. As I turned my eyes from her 
lovely bouquet so easily as to give it to a total § face to my work, I carried in my mind the 
stranger, if I may be permitted to use an ex- § image of her grieving lips, and tear-filled eyes. 





pression of your own.” ; Was I rebuked? Yes. Did I repent? Yes.— 

“Nonsense! You will never forget that 7 And go for the doll at once? No. I was busy 
bouquet, Walter.” fa my work and could not spare a minute. 

“JT am sure I never will; and what is more, ( Sewing seams was of more consequence than 
I do not wish to.” sewing seeds of happiness in the heart of my 

3 child. And then, had I not said that Dolly was 

not to make her appearance to-day? Was I to 

SCENES IN MY HOUSEHOLD. break my word? No. I must ro @ consistent 

BY MBS. LAFATESES WILEING. mother, if I expected to govern my children 
No. II.—A Day Lost. aright. 

I was sewing away one morning, for dear It was very still in the room for the next ten 
life, as the saying is, intending to make a good ¢ minutes. Only a sob or two broke the silence, 
day of it, and put my work ahead, when Hetty at first, as Hetty choked down her disappoint- 
my little daughter, five years old, gave a pull? ment. She had crept into the great arm chair, 


‘‘Mamma.” while I turned partly around, and glanced 

‘‘Well dear, what is wanted?” I did not ¢ towards her stealthily. Her brow was con- 
look aside from my work, into her sweet little ¢ tracted, her lips pursed out slightly, and over 
face, nor speak in as loving tones as usual, for ‘ her whole face was a shade of unhappiness. 
the interruption was not wholly agreeable. : ‘‘Why don’t you get your china doll?” said 

‘‘Can’t I have my wax doll, mamma?” $I, rather coldly. 

Now this wax doll was a treasured present? ‘I don’t want my china doll,” she answered. 
from grandmother, highly prized and carefully ; “Oh, very well, just as you please, my little 
treated by Hetty; and after being tenderly 4 lady,” I returned; and took no more notice of 
nursed by her, dressed and undressed, on rare § her for ten minutes longer—all the while work- 
occasions, laid away under lock and key in one ( ing away as intently as if our next meal de- 


at my elbow, and said, and was sitting there idle and silent. After a 


of my bureau drawers pended on the result of my labor. I was sorry 
‘Not to-day,” was my answer. that I had not taken the time to get Hetty’s 
‘‘Why not to-day, mamma?” wax doll; but, as I had said no, I concluded 


that it was best to let no remain in force. 

Presently she slipped down from the arm 
chair, and went quietly from the room. I 
paused in my work, and listened to the light 
patter of her feet as she went up stairs. 

A faint sigh, born of a passing regret, came 
up from my heart. ‘It would have been better 
if I had given her the doll,” said I to myself. 
‘‘ But it is too late now.” 

So I bent to my sewing again, and made the 
little needle fly with increased velocity. 

‘¢T wonder where that child is, and what she 
is doing?” 

Nearly half an hour had passed since Hetty 
left the room. I paused in my work asI asked 
careful. Do mother let me have Dolly.” myself this question, and listened. But I could 

‘‘Did’nt I say that you couldn’t have Dolly?” hear no sound of her. I would have laid down 

I knit my brows and spoke with some seve- ? my sewing and gone in search of her, only— 
rity. Having said no, I must be firm. Right? what? I felt as if I could not spare the time! 
or wrong, I must be consistent; that is, have “‘ Hetty!” 
my own will in the case. And as I was the There was no reply. 
stronger of the two, of course my will decided ‘Hetty! Where are you?” 
the question between us. My voice was raised to a louder key; but no 

“Poor Hetty! She knew something of my > response came. So I bent to my work once 
hard decisi:un of character, and retired from more. 


Sure enough, why not to-day? That was 
just the question. Was it because Hetty might 
injure the doll? No, that was not the reason ; 
for she was a careful little girl. The true rea- 
son was, I did not wish to leave my work and 
lose five minutes time in going up stairs to the 
bureau. Just this, and no more. But, what 
reply was made to Hetty? A very unreason- 
able and unsatisfactory one; and such as no 
mother should ever make. 

‘¢ Because you can’t have Dolly to-day.” 

Because—How many short comings and sins 
of omission are covered by this convenient, 
vaguely meaning, little word. 

“I wont hurt her, mother, I’ll be oh! so 
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But this uncertainty as to where the child 2 the living and the inanimate. I gazed at them 
had gone, and what, she was doing, could not $ until my eyes were blinded by tears; and then 
very long be borne. The time came when I‘ went back to the sitting-room where I made 
dropped every thing, and started, in‘some con- ¢ another effort to resume my work. My hand 
cern of mind, from the room. I looked into? had grown a little steadier, but the heart was 
my own chamber, but she was not there. I) gone. Fora very short time I endeavored to 
called, but got no answer. Then I ran up to$ force myself to keep on with my appointed 
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the third story, and pushed the door of one of ¢ task; but, mind and body both dissented so_ 


the rooms open hastily. In the middle of the 2 strongly that the garments I had hoped to com- 
bed sat my little truant, busily at work, with a 2 plete were finally laid aside, not to be touched 
pair of scissors, on an elegant lace cape which $ again until to-morrow. 
had cost me fifteen dollars. As I was doing this, a sigh for my lost day 
With a quick exclamation and an excited ¢ passed sadly from my lips. At this moment I 
manner, I sprung towards the little destructive, 2 heard Hetty’s feet and voice; she had awakened, 
who, frightened at my tone and appearance, ) and finding Dolly by her side, had forgotten 
suddenly threw up her hands, and I saw the § all the past, and was as happy as a child could 
sharp points of the scissors she held, enter her 2 be. 
cheek just below the eye. A scream followed,? ‘‘ Dear, dear, sweet Dolly!” she was singing 
as the blood ran over her face. What asicken-) as blithely as if grief had never laid a finger 
ing sense of pain and fear fell suddenly upon § upon her heart. 
my heart. For some moments I was half para- ‘“‘Oh, mamma!” she exclaimed, as she en- 
lized with terror and bewilderment. Then? tered the sitting room, ‘‘ You are so good to 
catching up my little darling, I made an effort ) give me Dolly to play with,” and she came 
to compose myself, and responded to the sober § dancing to me, with her dewy lips put up to 
call of duty. I carried her down stairs, and § mine for a kiss. 
though almost fainting at the sight of her? There was no rebuke on those precious lips, 
blood, held back my agitation with a strong2—Ohno. That kiss was love’s own best ex- 
hand, and proceeded to wash the red stains } pression; and yet it stung me with remorse. 
from her face, and find out the extent of her Hetty’s trial was over, her grief forgotten. 
injury. But, on my bosom was laid the burden of re- 
The wound, happily, was not of a serious gret, and I could not throw it off. Her state 
nature ; but the imminent danger of losing her } of disturbance had passed like the morning 
eye that she had escaped, made me shudder‘ cloud and the early dew; but mine kept puis- 
whenever the thought passed through my mind, ( ing on and shadowing the hours that might 
and so affected me, that I grew weak and ner- 2 have passed in cheerful work. 
vous, and on attempting, after soothing her to I counted that day lost, except for the lesson 
sleep, to resume my work, found that my 4 it taught me; for, when I laid my aching head 
strength was gone. upon its pillow at night, I could not look back 
And so, in my over eagerness to ‘“‘make a? upon any useful thing accomplished. There 
good day of it,” I had compassed the loss of a) had been fruitless efforts to do many things; 
day. but my restless state kept me flitting and 
After trying, with an unsteady hand, to changing, and my half-formed purposes wrought 
make my needle do its work, I threw down my 2 out no sure results. 
sewing in despair, and went over to the cham- 
ber where I had laid Hetty to sleep. The dark 
red scar, just on the orbital verge, rebuked me 
as strongly as if it had been a living voice. 
Dear child! How could I have so forgotten 
the needs of her opening mind? How could I 
have so failed to realize that, while I was ab- 
sorbed in my own employments, she must have 
something to do? 
For several minutes I stood bending over 





No. III.—TZhe Beggar Woman. 


‘«‘ There goes that beggar woman again!” ex- 
claimed Joseph, the elder of my three chil- 
dren, a frown marring the beauty of his face. 
‘I wish we had a great, fierce dog. There'd 
be an end of such people coming about here.” 

We were sitting at the breakfast table, and 
the beggar woman had just passed the win- 
dows, which looked out upon the yard. She 
her. Then going to the drawer in which her‘ was a frequent visitor, and there had beep 
wax doll was laid, I unlocked it, and taking ? some remarks, in the children’s hearing, as to 
out the beautiful effigy, placed it on the pillow } her worthiness—the opinion lying rather op 
beside her. How sweet the two faces looked; } the adverse side. 
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‘‘ Well, then, I don’t wish we had a dog,” stood talking together in the passage. ‘It 
spoke up little Hetty, quickly. ‘‘ Poor beggar 2 has in it something cruel and persecuting.” 
woman! Got hungry children.” ‘* He resembles most boys,” replied my hus- 
And she laid down her fork, the interest of band. “They like to exhibit power, and 
the subject having taken away, for the mo-? therefore lord it over weakness whenever the 
ment, her appetite. fitting opportunity isshown. There is, I trust, 
“T’ll get a big dog this very day,” Joseph ¢ more of thoughtless boast than cruel purpose 
broke in, a tone of exultation in his voice. in the heart of Joseph. And as for the beg- 
How cruel boys are, or seem to be. What?’ gars, on whom he just now poured out the 
a strange delight they take in annoying the ? vials of his wrath, I think the dog he threatens 


weak and persecuting the helpless! might not be out of place. These idle, thieving 
“ Joseph!” Mr. Wilkins looked across the 4 vagrants ought not to be encouraged.” 
table with a reproving glance. ‘‘That is one side of it,” I answered, “and 


“No, you wont get a big dog,” returned 2) the dark, repulsive side. I will not gainsay 
Hetty, shaking her head and looking her feeble § your words; but there is another side, and 
defiance. She, dear child, was on the side of § other considerations growing out of this social 
human kindness. evil. From all that exists some good may be 

‘Where are you going, love?” extracted; and it is for us to get the good out 

Hetty had taken the slice of bread from her ) of even beggary, for our children. It may be 
plate, and was getting down from the table. § the means in our hands, if wisely treated, of 
She did not answer, nor pause. Her father storing up states of pity, kindness and un- 
was about repeating his question, when I put ? selfish regard for others in their minds; and 
my finger to my lips, in token of silence. you know how essential such states will be in 

“Bless her little heart,” said I, as she passed } their matured life, as the means of leading 
out from the dining-room. ‘That slice of ) them away from the love of self, which engen- 


bread is for the beggar woman.” ders cruelty and wrong, to the love of doing 
“If we only knew her to be worthy,” Mr. 2 good, which is the basis of all true happi- 
Wilkins remarked. ness.” 
‘Where there is room for doubt,” said I, I paused. 


“it is safest, in most instances, to infer the? ‘‘ Well, go on,” said my husband. 
best.” “You see how Hetty is affected. Will not 
“Not where beggars are concerned,” my ) that state of pity which prompted her to give 
husband answered, promptly. ‘In nine cases § a portion of her food to a beggar, remain fixed 
out of ten they are idle impostors, and it is ¢ in her mind ?—stored up there for some future 
wrong to encourage them.” day, when the natural selfishness of her heart 
Joseph took in every word of this, and, I § having rule for a time, shall prompt to a cruel 
saw, laid it up in self-justification; and even § disregard of another? It will, lam sure; and 
Louis, my tender-hearted boy, two years? into that state the angels who guard her life 
younger than Joseph, was affected by the re-2can flow, and move her to pity again—a 
mark, As soon as I could manage to do so, I § higher, more rational and more effective pity.” 
changed the subject. Hetty came back from ‘‘You have looked far in advance of my 
the kitchen as the beggar repassed the window, § usual range of thought,” my husband replied. 
and resumed her seat, without a word, at the “‘ Yet not too far ahead.” 
table. There was a subdued expression on her “Oh no; we cannot look too far ahead in 
tender face—a blending of pity and love. I$ things of this kind. You are right as to the 
asked her some question foreign to the subject § good we may extract for our children out of 
then in our thoughts, and so managed to pre- ? the evil against which our sense of right, jus- 
vent any reference to what she had done of a 2-tice, and true humanity must ever rebel. But, 
nature calculated to hurt that state of mind $ as reason dawns in the minds of our children we 
which the presence of want in another had § must teach them to discriminate between the 
produced. I knew that it was good for her ¢ worthy poor and these idle, vicious almshouse 
to be moved by pity, and that God would lay 2 seekers, so that justice and judgment may 
up this state in her soul for higher use in the ) walk side by side with genuine humanity.” 
far away future. And so I would not havethe{ There was no reason why I should attempt 
work disturbed. ¢ to gainsay my husband’s remarks. They were 
‘“‘T don’t like Joseph’s spirit,” said I to Mr. 2 in full accordance with my own sentiments. 
Wilkins, after breakfast was over, and at “IT do not, looking more from your better 
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point of view,” continued Mr. Wilkins, ‘feel ; 
altogether satisfied with Joseph’s feeling to- ¢ 
wards the poor woman of whom we have been 
speaking. I would much rather see him af- 
fected, at his age, with a blind pity for want, 
than with cruel indignation against a sup- 
posedimposter. The battle against wrong will 
come time enough.” 

“It is for us,” said I, “to be guarded in 
our remarks before our children. They trea- 
sure up more of what we say than may often 
be profitable for them—strong meat, too heavy 
for their digestion.” 

‘True words,” replied my husband, as he 
took up his hat and moved towards the door. 
‘True words, and I will lay them to heart.” 





ISABEL ARNOLD’S LIFE. 
BY M.'B. STEWART. 


“Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear; 
Luminous the crown and holy 
If thou set each gem with care.” 
Household Words. 


“Tt is one of the saddest facts of our life that so 
many women are pushed along, from day to day, 
by mere habit; bringing heart and intellect to no 
searching trial; making no account of treasure of 
joy or usefulness; looking for no daily mental or 
spiritual growth.”—John Foster. 


‘‘What am I living for?” The thought fell 
on the soul of Isabel Arnold, sharp and strong, 
an though an angel had spoken it. Then all 
the years of her young life walked before her, 
and she looked them in the face and saw how 
this “‘mere habit” had lived through them all. 
God had given a luxurious home to her, and 
she paced back and forth over the velvet carpet 
of her elegant boudoir thinking, with the fire of 
a restless, trammeled soul burning in her large, 
dark eyes. It seemed to her, then, that it was 
the first time she had had one rational thought. 
What had she been doing all these years? 
Music, drawing, embroidery, reading, filled up 
her leisure hours. She was a lover of books, 
but no book-worm. She read, not so much from 
a desire of growth, mental or spiritual, as from 
a feeling of pleasure. Her esthetic sense was: 
gratified as much by a fine poem as by a fine 
picture; and her friends praised her rare ac- 
complishments. Isabel sighed as she remem- 
bered how a feeling of vanity made her esteem 
herself superior to her companions. How was 
she different from them? Society called her, 
night after night, to its gay festivals, whither 
she went with scarcely a thought but to shine 
@ more splendid butterfly than the others; and } 
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the “others” are charmed for an hour and go 
away, some to forget, some to envy, Isabel 
Arnold for her wealth, beauty and sparkling 
wit. But are any made happier or better by 
her presence? And this life, without benefit- 
ing herself or others, was stealing the roses 
from her cheek as surely as care would have 
done, ‘‘and this is the life I have been living.” 
‘“‘Living!’’ she repeated, ‘‘I have been dream- 
ing—I will dream no longer—I will awake to 
a truer life.” 

“But how? What am I to do?” 

There was no wretchedness to relieve—no 
case of suffering—benevolent societies had 
taken that out of her hands, and she gave liber- 
ally to every object which seemed worthy. Her 
employeés never waited for their wages. She 
had no brothers or sisters to teach—Isabel 
Arnold was to be pitied. Rich and nothing to 
do! 

The days were making up the years, and the 
summer of her life would round into its au- 
tumn, and Isabel Arnold would have brought 
no sheaves to the harvest. Kneeling down she 
besought God to set her work before her, re- 
solving, with His help, to do it well; and she 
slept a sweeter sleep that night, than she had 
done since infancy, because of that resolution. 
But when the morning came, she was looking 
for her work again. She had made a common 
mistake. To set her life with the gems of 
great and noble deeds was her aspiration, but 
this was not her work. It was in the sweet, 
silent charities of daily life; silent yet not un- 
felt, whose grand, ever-widening circles of in- 
fluence we shall never fully comprehend until 
we stand in the clearer light of eternity. 0, 
ye, whose ardent souls are eager to do and to 
dare, remember that life is made up of hours, 
and as each one floats up to the courts of 
heaven, the Recording Angel writes it down as 
wasted if in it we have failed to live truly. 

As the days wore on, Isabel saw her mistake. 
In the very desire and attempt to live, she 
found her work, although scarcely conscious 
of it. She set herself to look for ‘‘daily mental 
and spiritual growth,” and from this grew the 
wish that others might profit from her advan- 
tages. And when she came to look for oppor- 
tunities to do good, in this way, she found no 
lack of them. There was widow Gray’s son, 
Willie, with his eager thirst for knowledge; but 
his mother was poor, and his scanty earnings 
could not be spared, so he had no time for school 
even if he had had the means. Isabel heard 
him recite twice in the week until he was ready 
for college, then gave his mother a situation 
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where she might support herself, and loaned 
Willie a sum sufficient to take him through his 
college course. 

Alice Wood, the minister’s daughter, was a 
fine musician; by Isabel’s influence she pro- 
cured a class of music pupils, which amply 
supported her. Emma Porter, who was so 
fond of reading, had the free use of Isabel’s 
well-stored library, and finally her school ex- 
penses paid until she graduated—for her father 
was @ poor mechanic with a large family. Old 
Mrs. Benson, whose sight failed her, learned 
to love the sweet voice of Isabel Arnold, who 
came twice in the week to read an hour for the 
dear old lady. 

Shall we go on and multiply instances. 
Shall we tell of many a poor, struggling min- 
ister’s heart, made lighter by some needed 
book or garment from a ‘‘friend.” Shall we 
tell how many small sums were loaned to 
struggling aspirants to the mount of learning. 
In but few instances did Isabel feel that she had 
not done wisely. Often she felt more than re- 
paid when they not only returned the amount, 
but said, with grateful hearts, ‘you have made 
me what Iam.” We could tell of many noble 
men and women made such by her aid and in- 
fluence, under God. 

And all this time her place was seldom va- 
cant in the house of God, in the place for 
prayer, or in the Sabbath-school; while she 


if you will but stop to think. But itis for such 
as she that I am writing. 

Child of pampered wealth, whose aimless, 
selfish life is almost misery in -its very listless- 
ness, break away from the bonds which fetter 
your soul—carve out for yourself a new road, 
whereon you may walk, worthy of the myste- 
rious boon of life. In so many homes there 
are unhappy lives, because energies are left to 
run to waste. Conventional forms, the sneers 
of ‘society’ deter them from their duty. 
They must so live, because hundreds are so 
doing! They have not the moral courage to 
face the world in the path of right. Help- 
lessly, passively, they are pushed along, from 
day to day, with no thought of their relation to 
the present life or that tocome. It is all right 
to draw and embroider, dance and play, sing 
Italian and read French. But the woman who 
devotes to these alone the energies of an undying 
soul, will never solve the great problem of Life 
rightly. Existence has a deeper meaning ; to 
those who endeavor to live out its grand sig- 
nificance shall God say, ‘ Well done.” 

Isabel Arnold was no heroine. She did no 
more than all can do, be they rich or poor. 
She only lived her life truly; and because it 
had pleased God to make her steward of a por- 
tion of the silver and gold which are His, so 
did she endeavor to use it for His glory. True, 
there were times when she almost faltered, but, 


was oftener absent from the gay assembly of / at her asking, God gave her grace to set the 
youth and beauty. Yet, when society called ? gems of her crown with care. 


her, all loved her gentle presence better than / 


Ten years have passed! and we find Isabel 


of old. If she was less gay, she was less § Arnold greeting her thirty-second birth-day. 


haughty. A sweeter smile played about her 
lip, and the light of a serene soul shone in her 
dark eyes. She was happy—for she had found 
the «‘ peace which passeth understanding,” not 
in the deeds of kindness which made up her 
daily life, but in the heart-renewing love of a 
forgiving Redeemer. She was no gloomy nun; 
her costume was marked by its usual elegance 
and good taste; but Isabel had learned a 
wiser use for her money than to expend it on 
gorgeous finery or useless trinkets; and her 
gay companions laughed and ridiculed, but 
Isabel returned smiling, patient answers, and 
prayed God, in her heart, that they might see 
the right. 

Her prayers were not in vain. 





and a truer sympathy. 


She is looking back to a happy life—happy, 
although care, and sorrow, and death, have 
been near her; for she is conscious that she 
has not lived wholly in vain. Emma Porter is 
a useful, talented woman; William Gray a 
fast rising lawyer, an honor to his profession. 
Many others also “rise up and call her 
blessed.” And yet her kind deeds have not 
been made public. She stands forth as no great 
benefactress. She is a woman, in its true 
sense. 

And is she satisfied? There have been ong- 
ings in her woman’s heart for a deeper love 
‘‘ And has none asked 
this true woman to be the light of their home?” 


Some felt S you say. Ah, reader of romances, do not be 


the influence cf her true life, and began to live § disappointed if I tell you that, except in rare 


aright. 


They answered the question, ‘What ? instances, a true woman, with a true ideal of 


am I living for?” not in words alone, but in 2? what marriage should be, will not have many 


true, beautiful lives. 
You will say, ‘Ah, she was rich; it was 
easy for her to’be so charitable.” Not so easy, 


? offers. 
delicate tact or wise reserve, convince them 
that it will be useless to try to win her. Nor 


Many may admire her, but she will, by 
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will she always be seeking such a relation; partially fond of cheese. In a single night 
and if there be any weak-minded enough to 2 ten thousand little plants will grow and spread 
imagine this because she betrays no false, fool- § like a soft, blue cloud throughout a loaf, and 
ish fear of misconstruction, she will pity their ; in the morning the cook declares the ‘‘bread’s 





ignorant egotism and go on in her own serene 
life. Only to him to whom she can truly say, 
‘‘We are one,” will she give her hand with her 
heart; and such an one, whom she had known 
for a good and true man from boyhood, came 
to Isabel, with that true love for which she 
had been waiting; and the one blossom in the 
garden of her heart reared its head proudly in 
the sunshine again—for Isabel Arnold had 
loved Edward Hamilton in her gay girlhood up 


moldy.” The little plant is mold. But how 
did it get into my desk, and grow on that piece 
of apple? Does it spring out of the loaf and 
the apple? No; the air is full of its invisible 
seeds, floating everywhere; but they will only 
sprout in confined, damp or warm places. On 
the right soil thousands will come into life and 
decay in a few minutes. Yes, that tiny mold 
is a vegetable, with root, stem and blossom. 
On the south side of the street, in the city, 


into the realms of maturer womanhood; and > and on the north side of every building, bricks 


the love had strengthened with her years, as 
she saw him becoming more and more like 
her ideal of true manhood. During her love 
unreturned she had kept silent, patiently 
‘“‘biding her time.” So, Isabel Arnold became 


and stones turn green. Most likely you thought 
it was only turning green, and never asked the 
reason. The microscope shows it to be a minute 
plant, whose name is lichen, and it has a near 
relative in the woods, growing on stumps and 


Mrs. Hamilton; and her life was none the less § the old bark, on stones and-fence rails. This 


like the summer rain in its silent, gentle, but 
quickening influence. 
Warsaw, N. Y. 





SOME UNSUSPECTED HOUSE PLANTS. 

I po not mean that stand of green and flou- 
rishing geraniums and roses, which has just 
been stationed in your south window, the pet 
of your anxious thoughts, which you hope to be 
able to keep through the winter, though, if you 
do, it will be the first time. 

I ask you to look at a few very humble, un- 
noticed plants, which are found in and about 
every house the world over. Do you know 
that plants grow and spread by thousands all 
over the sides of your house and stone steps, 
and from garret to cellar, continually multi- 
plied and died out again ? 

Well, there is a sly, insinuating family that 
goes creeping in all by-places, and lives where 
you never dreamed flowers would live. 

One of these plants is fond of old warm gar- 
rets and dark, damp closets and corners. It 


last is larger and prettier to the naked eye. 

In the field these small vegetables are the 
dread of farmers. For if the weather is wet, 
rot, mildew, smut, rust, and blight, all species 
of fungus, (that is the family name,) run riot 
over the fields, and planting themselves upon 
the grain, destroy its life. Have you never 
picked an ear of corn that was all swollen and 
spotted blue and black? That was blight. 
Farmers call it a disease, but it is a vegetable. 
It is certain, however, if the sun shines, and 
the grain is strong and healthy, that these 
plants will not grow upon it. 

One name is given to all these—the Fungi 
Some of them grow in ink, in milk, and 
vinegar, and, more curious still, some on living 
animals. 

In Italy the silk-worm is destroyed by thou- 
sands by a fungus growing all over its body. 
Every child has picked off the windows, in 
some old, close garret, flies that lay dead, glued 
to the glass and covered with a thin blue film. 
The fly became sick in the confined air, and 
then the seeds of the fungus sprouted upon it, 


takes root in old books and papers, and in {and killed it. Even men are sometimes at- 


clothes that have been long laid away. 
it spreads in green, brown, and dirty patches, 
which your mother calls mildew. 
the right name, though I doubt if she told you 
it was a blossoming vegetable, as truly as your 
hyacinths. 

Another of this family, so wide-spread, is 
always at home in the pantries and buttery, is 
in the cellar, or even in your desk in school. 
Instead of growing in the ground, as a plant 
should, it takes root in bread and cake, and is 


Here 2 


tacked by these plants. 
I grant you this is not a very pleasant 


And that is § family, creeping into life in the damp and 


dark, fixing on the sickly or decaying sub- 
stance, and mantling it with death, and often 
flourishing in poisoned soil. Nor do I expect 
you will give a place to mildew among your 
plants in the window, but let us understand 
them. Let us allow them a right in the great 


vegetable kingdom, and acknowledge their 


kindred to our roses. 
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AFTER THE STORM. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
CHAP, III. 


In alternate storm and sunshine their lives 
passed on, until the appointed day arrived 
that was to see them bound, not by the graceful 
true-lovers’ knot, which either might untie, 
but by a chain light as downy fetters if borne 
in mutual love—and galling as ponderous iron 
links, if heart answered not heart, and the 
chafing spirit struggled to get free. 

Hartley Emerson loved truly the beautiful, 
talented and affectionate, but badly disciplined, 
quick-tempered, self-willed girl he had chosen 
for a wife. And Irene Delancy would have 
gone to prison and to death for the sake of the 
man to whom she had yielded up the rich 
treasures of her young heart. In both cases 
the great drawback to happiness was the ab- 
sence of self-discipline, self-denial and self- 


conquest. They could overcome difficulties, j 
brave danger, set the world at defiance, if need ¢ 
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with other than sober thoughts, that went 
questioning away into the future. 

The “amen” of Mr. Delancy was not audi- 
bly spoken, but it was deep-voiced in his 
heart. 

There was to be a wedding tour of a few 
weeks, and then the young couple were to take 
possession of a new home in the city, which 
Mr. Emerson had prepared for his bride. The 
earliest boat that came up from New York was 
to bear the party to Albany; Saratoga being 
the first point of destination. 

After the closing of the marriage ceremony 
some two or three hours passed before the time 
of departure came. The warm congratulations 
were followed by a gay, festive scene, in which 
glad young hearts had a merry-making time. 
How beautiful the bride looked! and how 
proudly the gaze of her newly installed husband 
turned ever and ever towards her, move which 

way she would among her maidens, as if she 
were a magnet to his eyes. He was standing 
in the portico that looked out upon the distant 
river, about an hour after the wedding, talking 


be, for each other, and not a coward nerve {with one of the bridemaids, when the latter, 


give way; but, when pride and passion came 
between them, each was a child in weakness 
and blind self-will. Unfortunately, persistance 
of character was strong in both. They were 
of such stuff as martyrs were made of in the 
fiery times of power and persecution. 

A brighter, purer morning than that on 
which their marriage vows were said, the year 
had not given to the smiling earth. Clear and 
softly blue as the eye of childhood bent the 
summer sky above them. There was not a 
cloud in all the tranquil heavens to give sug- 
gestion of dreary days to come, or to wave a 
sign of warning. The blithe birds sung their 
matins amid the branches that hung their leafy 
drapery around and above Irene’s windows, in 
seeming echoes to the songs love was singing 
in her heart. Nature put on the loveliest at- 
tire in all her ample wardrobe, and decked 
herself with coronals and wreaths of flowers, 
that loaded the air with sweetness. 


pointing to the sky, said, laughing— 

“‘ There comes your fate.” 

Emerson’s eyes followed the direction of her 
finger. 

‘You speak in riddles,” he replied, looking 
back into the maiden’s face. ‘What do you 
see ?” 

‘*A little white blemish on the deepening 
azure,’”’ was answered. ‘There it lies, just over 
that stately horse-chesnut, whose branches 
arch themselves into the outline of a great 
cathedral window.” 

‘*A scarcely perceptible cloud ?” 

“Yes, no bigger than a hand; and just be- 
low it is another.” 

“I see: and yet you still propouna a riddle. 
What has that cloud to do with my fate ?” 

“You know the old superstition connected 
with wedding days.” 

“What ?” 

“That as the aspect of the day is, 80 will the 


‘May your lives flow together like two pure ? wedded life be.” 


streams that meet in the same valley, and as 
bright a sky bend always over you, as now 
gives its serene promise for to-day.” 

Thus spoke the minister, as the ceremonials 
closed that wrought the external bond of 
union between them. His words were uttered 
with feeling and solemnity ; for marriage, in 
his eyes, was no light thing. He had seen too 


many sad hearts struggling in chains that only ? ing, 
death could break, ever to regard marriage 
VoL. xv.—7 


‘Ours, then, is full of promise. There has 
been no fairer day than this,” said the young 
man. 

“Yet many a day that opened as bright and 
cloudless, has sobbed itself away in tears.” 

“True; and it may be so again. But I am 
no believer in signs.” 

“Nor I,” said the young lady, again laugh- 


The bride came up at this moment, and 
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hearing the remark of her young husband, 
said, as she drew her arm within his— 
‘‘ What about signs, Hartley ?” 
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3 this knowledge caused a cloud to dim also the 


$ clear azure of his mind. There was a singular 
3 correspondence between their mental sky and 


‘« Miss Carman has just reminded me of the 3 the fair cerulean without. 


euperstition about wedding days, as typical of 
life.” 

‘Oh, yes, I remember,” said Irene, smiling. 
‘“‘ If the day opens clear, then becomes cloudy, 
and goes out in storm, there will be happi- 
ness in the beginning, but sorrow at the close. 
But if clouds and rain herald its awakening, } 
then pass over and leave the sky blue and} 
sunny, there will be trouble at first, but smiling } 
peace as life progresses and declines. Our sky 
is bright as heart could wish.” And the bride } 
looked up into the deep blue ether. 

Miss Carman laid one hand upon her arm, 
and with the other pointed lower down, almost 
upon the horizon’s edge saying, in a tone of 
mock solemnity— 

‘«¢ As I said to Mr. Emerson, so I now say to 
you—There comes your fate.” 

‘‘You don’t call that the herald of an ap- 
proaching storm ?” 

‘‘ Weatherwise people say,” answered the 


maiden, ‘that a sky without a cloud is soon ? 


followed by stormy weather. Since morning, 
until now, there has not a cloud been seen.” 

‘¢ Weatherwise people and almanac makers 
speak very ecaculariy, but the day of auguries 
and signs is over,”’ replied Irene. 

‘¢ Philosophy,” said Mr. Emerson, is begin- 
ning to find reasons in the nature of things for 
results that once seemed only accidental, yet 
followed with remarkable certainty the same 
phenomena. It discovers a relation of cause and 
effect, where ignofauce only recognizes some 
power working in the dark.” 

‘So you pass me over to the side of igno- 
rance!” Irene spoke in a tone that Hartley’s 
ear recognized teo well. His remark had 
touched her pride. 

‘‘ Not by any means,” he answered quickly, 
eager to do away the impression. ‘Not by 
any means,” he repeated. ‘The day of mere 
auguries, omens and signs is over. Whatever 
natural phenomena appear are dependant upon 
natural causes, and men of science are begin- 
ning to study the so called superstitions of 
farmers and seamen, to find out, if possible, 


3 Fearing to pursue the theme on which they 
_- conversing, lest some unwitting words 
might shadow still further the mind of Irene, 
; Emerson changed the subject, and was, to all 
appearance, successful in dispelling the little 
cloud. 

The hour came, at length, when the bridal 
3 party must leave. After a tender, tearful 
; parting with her father, Irene turned her steps 
} away from the home of her childhood, into a 
ynew path, that would lead her out into the 
world, where so many thousands upon thou- 
sands, who saw only a way of velvet softness 
before them, have cut their tender feet upon 
2 flinty rocks, even to the very end of their tear- 
ful journey. Tightly and long did Mr. De- 
3 lancy hold his child to his heart, and when his 
last kiss was given and his fervent ‘‘ God give 
you a happy life, my daughter !” said, he gazed 
after her departing form with eyes from which 
¢ manly firmness could not hold back the tears. 
No one knew better than Mr. Delancy the 
perils that lay before his daughter. That 
storms would darken her sky and desolate her 
9 heart, he had too good reason to fear. His 
3 hope for her lay beyond the summer-time of 
3 life, when, chastened by suffering and subdued 
by experience, a tranquil autumn would crown 
her soul with blessings that might have been 
earlier enjoyed. He was not superstitious, 
and yet it was with a feeling of concern that 
; he saw the white and golden clouds gathering 
like enchanted land along the horizon, and 
: piling themselves up, one above another, as if 





N 


in sport; building castles and towers, that 
soon dissolved, changing away into fantastic 
Q forms, in which the eye could see no meaning. 
; And when, at last, his ear caught a far distant 
ene that jarred the air, a sudden pain shot 
through his heart. 

“On any other day but this!” he sighed to 
himself, turning from the window at which he 
was standing, and walking restlessly the -floor 

for several minutes, lost in a sad, dreamy re- 
; verie. 
Like something instinct with life the stately 


the philosophical elucidation. Already a num- steamer, quivering with every stroke of her 


ber of curious results have followed investiga- 
tion in this field.” 
Irene leaned on his arm still, but she did § 


iron heart, swept along the gleaming river, on 
her upward passage, bearing to their destina- 
9 Hon her freight of human souls. Among these 


not respond, A little cloud had come up and $ was our bridal party, which, as the day was 


lay just upon the verge of her soul’s horizon, 


so clear and beautiful, was gathered upon the 


Her husband knew that it was there; and} upper deck. As Irene’s eyes turned from the 
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closing vision of her father’s beautiful home, 
where the first cycle of her life had recorded 
its golden hours, she said, with a sigh, speak- 
ing to one of her companions— 

‘“¢ Farewell, Ivy Cliff! I shall return to you 
again, but not the same being I was when I 
left your pleasant scenes this morning.” 


‘A happier being, I trust,” replied Miss ¢ 
(studding the heavens with light, there was 


Carman, one of her bridemaids. 





thunder; and soon the clouds were dissolving 
in a mimic deluge. Hour after hour, the wind 
and rain and lightning held fierce revelry, and 
not until near the completion of the voyage, 
did the clouds hold back’ their watery trea- 
sures, and the sunbeams force themselves 


§ through the storm’s dark barriers. 


When the stars came out that evening, 


Rose Carman was a young friend, residing? no obscuring spot on all the o’erarching 
in the neighborhood of her father, to whom § sky. 


Irene was tenderly attached. 

“Something here says no.” And _ Irene, 
bending towards Miss Carman, pressed one of 
her hands against her bosom. 

‘“‘The weakness of an hour like this,” an- 
swered her friend with an assuring smile. 
‘It will pass away like the morning cloud and 
the early dew.” 

Mr. Emerson noticed the shade upon the 
face of his bride, and drawing near to her, said, 
tenderly— 

“TI can forgive you a sigh for the past, Irene. 
Ivy Cliff is a lovely spot, and your home has 
been all that a maiden’s heart could desire. It 
would be strange, indeed, if the chords that 
have so long bound you there did not pull at 
your heart in parting.” 

Irene did not answer, but let her eyes turn 
backwards with a pensive, almost longing 
glance, towards the spot where lay hidden 
among the distant trees the home of her early 
years. A deep shadow had suddenly fallen 
upon her spirits. Whence it came she knew 
not, and asked not; but with the shadow was 
a dim foreboding of evil. 

There was tact and delicacy enough in the 
companions of Irene to lead them to withdraw 
observation, and to withhold further remarks, 
until she could recover the self-possession she 
had lost. This came back in a little while, 
when, with an effort, she put on the light, easy 
manner so natural to her. 

“Looking at the signs,” said one of the 
party, half an hour afterwards, as she saw the 
eyes of Irene ranging along the sky, where 
clouds were now seen towering up in steep 
masses, like distant mountains. 

“If I were a believer in signs,” replied Irene, 
placing her arm within that of the maiden who 
had addressed her, and drawing her partly 
aside, ‘I might feel sober at this portent. 
But, Iam not. Still, sign or no sign, I trust 
weare not going to have a storm. It would 


But long ere the boat reached Albany, rain 


greatly mar our pleasure.” | 
began to fall, accompanied by lightning and 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE wedding party was to spend a week at 
Saratoga, and it was now the third day since 
their arrival. The time had passed pleasantly, 
or wearily, according to the state of mind or 
social habits and resources of the individual. 
The bride, it was remarked by some of the 
party, seemed dull; and Rose Carman, who 
knew her friend better, perhaps, than any other 
individual in the company, and kept her under 
close observation, was concerned to notice an 
occasional curtness of manner towards her hus- 
band, that was, evidently, not relished. Some- 
thing had, already, transpired to jar the chords 
so lately attuned to harmony. 

After dinner, a ride was proposed by one of 
the company. Emerson responded favorably, 
but Irene was indifferent. He urged her, and 
she gave an evidently reluctant consent. While 
the gentlemen went to make arrangement for 
carriages, the ladies retired to their rooms. 
Miss Carman accompanied the bride. She 
had noticed her manner, and felt slightly trou- 
bled at her state of mind, knowing, as she did, 
her impulsive character, and blind self-will, 
when excited by opposition. 

“T don’t want to ride to-day!” exclaimed 
Irene, throwing herself into a chair as soon as 
she had entered her room; “and Hartley knows 
that I do not.” 

Her cheeks burned and her eyes sparkled. 

“If it will give him pleasure to ride out,” 
said Rose, in a gentle, soothing manner, “you 
cannot but have the same feeling in accom- 
panying him.” 

‘I beg your pardon!” replied Irene, briskly. 
“If I don’t want to ride, no company can make 
the act agreeable. Why can’t people learn to 
leave others in freedom? If Hartley had 
shown the same unwillingness to join this 
riding party that I manifested, do you think I 
would have uttered a second word in favor of 
going? No. I am provoked at his persist- 
ance.” 

“There, there, Irene,” said Miss Carman, 
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drawing an arm tenderly around the neck of 
her friend, ‘‘ don’t trust such sentences on your 


lips. I can’t bear to hear you talk so. “ 


isn’t my sweet friend speaking.”’ 
‘You are a dear, good girl, Rose,” replied 








I say this to you, Rose, because we have been 
like sisters, and I can tell you of my inmost 
thoughts, There is a cloud already in the sky, 
and it threatens an approaching storm.” 

‘“‘Oh, my friend! Why are you so blind, so 


Irene, smiling faintly, ‘‘and I only wish that § weak, so self-deceived? You are putting forth 


I had a portion of your calm, gentle spirit. 
But, Iam as I am, and must act out if I act at 
all. I must be myself, or nothing.”’ 

‘*You can be as considerate of others as of 
yourself ?”’ said Rose. 

Irene looked at her companion inquiringly. 

‘‘T mean,” added Rose, ‘That you can exer- 
cise the virtue of self-denial in order to give 
pleasure to another—especially if that other 
one be an object very dear to you. As in the 
present case; seeing that your husband wants 
to join this riding party, you can, for his sake, 
lay aside your indifference, and enter, with 
a hearty good will, into the proposed pas- 
time.” 

«‘And why cannot he, seeing that I do not 
care to ride, deny.himself a little for my sake, 
and not drag me out against my will? Is all 
the yielding and concession to be on my side? 
Must his will rule in everything? I can tell 
you what it is, Rose, this will never suit me. 
There will be open war between us before the 
honeymoon has waxed and waned, if he goes 
on as he has begun.” 

‘‘Hush! hush, Irene!’ said her friend, in a 
tone of deprecation. ‘‘ The lightest sense of 
wrong gains undue magnitude the moment we 
begin to complain. We see almost anything 
to be of greater importance, when, from the 
obscurity of thought, we bring it out into the 
daylight of speech.” 

‘It will be just as I say, and saying it will 
not make it any more so,” was Irene’s almost 
sullen response to this. ‘‘I have my own ideas 
of things, and my own individuality; and 
neither of these do I mean to abandon. If 
Hartley hasn’t the good sense to let me have 
my own way in what concerns myself, I will 
take my own way. As to the troubles that may 
come afterwards, I do not give them any weight 
in the argument. I would die a martyr’s death, 
rather than become the passive creature of an- 
other.” 

‘‘My dear friend, why will you talk so!” 
Rose spoke in a tone of grief. 

‘¢ Simply because I am in earnest. From the 
hour of our marriage, I have seen a disposition 
on the part of my husband, to assume control. 
To make his will the general law of our actions. 
It has not exhibited itself in things of moment, 
but in trifies, showing that the spirit was there. 


your hands to drag down the temple of hap- 
piness. If it fall, it will crush you beneath 
a mass of ruins; and not you only, but the one 
you have so lately pledged yourself before God 
and his angels to love.” 

‘‘And I do love him, as deeply as ever man 
was loved. Oh, that he knew my heart; he 
would not, then, shadow his image there. He 
would not trifle with a spirit formed for intense, 
yielding, passionate love; but rigid as steel, 
and cold as ice when its freedom is touched. 
He should have known me better before link- 
ing his faith with mine.” 

One of her darker moods had come upon 
Irene; and she was beating about in the blind 
obscurity of passion. As she began to give utter- 
ance to complaining thoughts, new thoughts 
formed themselves; and what was only vague 
feelings grew into ideas of wrong; and these, 
when once spoken, assumed a magnitude un- 
imagined before. In vain did her friend strive 
withher. Argument, remonstrance, persuasion, 
only seemed to bring greater obscurity, and to ex- 
cite a more bitter feelingin her mind. And so, 
despairing of any good result, Rose withdrew, 
and left her with her own unhappy thoughts. 

Not long after Miss Carman retired, Emerson 
came in. At the sound of his approaching 
footsteps, Irene had, with a strong effort, com- 
posed herself, and swept back the deeper 
shadows from her face. 

‘¢Not ready yet,” he said, in a pleasant, half 
chiding way. ‘The carriages will be at the 
door in ten minutes.” 

“TIT am not going to ride out,” returned 
Irene, in a quiet, seemingly indifferent tone of 
voice. Hartley mistook her manner for sport, 
and answered, pleasantly— 

‘¢Oh, yes you are my little lady!” 

‘No, I am not.” There was no misappre- 
hension now. 

“Not going to ride out ?” 
contracted. 

‘No; I am not going to ride out to-day.” 
Each word was distinctly spoken. 

*¢T don’t understand you, Irene.” 

‘Are not my words plain enough ?” 

‘Yes; they are too plain—so plain as to 
make them involve a mystery. What do you 
mean by this sudden change of purpose?” 

“I don’t wish to ride out,” said Irene, with 


Hartley’s brows 
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assumed calmness of manner—“ and that being 
so, may I not have my will in the case?” 

“No —” 

A red spot burned on Irene’s cheeks, and 
her eyes flashed. 

“No,” repeated her husband; ‘not after you 
have given up that. will to another.” 

“To you!” Irene started to her feet in in- 
stant passion. ‘And so, I am to be nobody, 
and you the lord and master. My will is to be 
nothing, and yours the law of my life.” Her 
lip curled in contemptuous anger. 

‘‘You misunderstand me,” said Hartley Em- 
erson, speaking as calmly as was possible in 
this sudden emergency. ‘I did not refer, 
specially, to myself, but to all of our party, to 
whom you had given up your will in a promise 





object to, as the spirit in which it is done,” 
answered Irene. 


‘“‘A spirit of overbearing self-will!” said 
Emerson. 

‘Yes, if you choose. That is what my soul 
revolts against. I gave you my heart and my 
hand—my love and my confidence—not my 
freedom. The last is a part of my being, and 
I will maintain it while I have life.” 

‘«Perverse girl! What insane spirit has got 
possession of your mind !” exclaimed Emerson, 
chafed beyond endurance. 

‘Say on,” retorted Irene, “‘I am prepared 
for this. I have seen from the hour of our 
marriage, that a time of strife would come. 
That your will would seek to make itself ruler, 
and that I would not submit. I did not expect 


to ride out with them; and to whom, therefore, § the issue to come so soon. I trusted in your 


you were bound.’ 


love to spare me, at least, until I could be hid- 


“An easy evasion,” retorted the excited den from general observation when I turned 


bride, who had lost her mental equipoise. 

“Trene!” The young man spoke sternly. 
“ Are those the right words for your husband? 
An easy evasion !” 

«‘T have said them!” 

«« And you must unsay them!” 

Both had passed under the cloud which pride 


and passion had raised. . 
“Must! I thought you knew me better, 
Hartley ?” 


Irene grew suddenly calm. 

“Tf there is to be love between us, all bar- 
riers must be removed.” 

“Don’t say must to me, sir! I will not en- 
dure the word.” 

Hartley turned from her, and walked the 
floor with rapid steps; angry, grieved, and in 
doubt as to what it were best for him to do. 
The storm had broken on him, without a sign 
of warning, and he was wholly unprepared to 
meet it. 

“Trene,” he said, at length, pausing before 
her, “‘this conduct on your part is wholly in- 
explicable. I cannot understand its meaning. 
Will you explain yourself?” 

“Certainly. I am always ready to give a 
reason for my conduct,” she replied, with cold 
dignity. 

«Say on, then.” Emerson spoke with equal 
coldness of manner. 

“T did not wish to ride out, and said so in 
the beginning. That ought to have been enough 
for you. But no—my wishes were nothing; 
your will must be law.” 

“ And that is all! The head and front: of my 


offending!” said Emerson, in a tone of surprise. 
“Tt isn’t so much the thing itself that I 


myself upon you and said—Thus far thou 
mayest go, but no farther. But, come the 
struggle early or late—now or in twenty years 
—TI am prepared.” 

There came, at this moment, a rap at their 
door. Mr. Emerson opened it. 

“‘ Carriage is waiting,” said a servant. 

“Say that we will be down in a few minutes,” 

The door closed. 

“Come, Irene,” said Mr. Emerson. 

‘* You spoke very confidently to the servant, 
and said we would be down in a few minutes.” 

‘There, there, Irene! Let this folly die. It 
has lived long enough. Come! Make yourself 
ready with all speed—our party is delayed by 
this prolonged absence.” 

“You think me trifling, and treat me as if I 
were a captious child,” said Irene, with chill- 
ing calmness. ‘But, I am neither.” 

“Then you will not go?” 

“T will not go!” She said the words slowly 
and deliberately, and as she spoke, looked her 
husband steadily in the face. She was in 
earnest, and he felt that further remonstrante 
would be in vain. 

‘You will repent of this,” he replied, with 
enough of menace in his voice to convey to her 
mind a great deal more than was in his thoughts. 
And he turned from her and left the room. 
Going down stairs, he found the riding party 
waiting for their appearance. 

‘‘Where is Irene?” was asked by one and 
another, on seeing him alone. 

“She does not care to ride out this after- 
noon, and so I have excused her,” he replied. 
Miss Carman looked at him narrowly, and 
saw that there was a shade of trouble on his 
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countenance which he could not wholly con-} some one caused him to turn towards the 
ceal. She would have remained behind with } door. 

Irene, but that would have disappointed the ‘Irene!’ He exclaimed in a tone of anxiety 
friend who was to be her companion in the ‘and alarm, as he started to his feet, for his 
drive. ¢ daughter stood before him. Her face was pale, 

As the party was in couples, and as Mr. ¢ her eyes fixed and sad, her dress in disorder. 
Emerson had made up his mind to go without $ ‘Irene! In heaven’s name, what has hap- 
his young wife, he had to ride alone. The ab-< pened?” 
sence of Irene was felt as a drawback to the > iM The worst,” she answered, in a low, hoarse 
pleasure of all.the company. Miss Carman, $ voice, not moving from the spot where she first 
who understood the real cause of Irene’s re- $ stood still. 
fusal to ride, was so much troubled in her? «Speak plainly my child. I cannot bear 
mind, that she sat almost silent during the two ¢ suspense.” 
hours they were out. Mr. Emerson left the ¢ “I have left my husband, and returned to 
party after they had been out for an hour, and $ you!” was the firmly uttered reply. 
returned to the hotel. His excitement had‘ «Qh, folly! Oh, madness! What evil coun- 
cooled off, and he began to feel regret at the $sellor has prevailed with you, my unhappy 
unbending way in which he had met the un-§ child!” said Mr. Delancy in a voice of an- 
happy mood of his bride. $ guish. 

“Her over sensitive mind has taken up &2 «J have counselled with no one but myself.” 
wrong impression,”’ he said, as he talked with ‘¢Never a wise counsellor—never a wise 
himself; ‘‘and instead of saying or doing any < counsellor! But why—why have you taken 
thing to increase that impression, I should, by ‘ this desperate step ?” 
word and act of kindness, have done all in my “In self-protection,” replied Irene. 
power for its removal. Two wrongs never$ «Sit down, mychild. There —” and he led 
make aright. Passion met by passion, results $ her to a seat. ‘‘ Now let me remove your bon- 
not in peace. I should have soothed and net and shawl. How wretched you look, poor, 
yielded, and so won her back to reason. As &? misguided one! I could have laid you in the 
man, I ought to possess a cooler and more ¢ grave with less agony than I feel in seeing you 
rationally balanced mind. She is a being of ¢ thus.” 
feeling and impulse—loving, ardent, proud, Her heart was touched at this, and tears fell 
sensitive, and strong-willed. Knowing this, ‘over her face. In the selfishness of her own 
it was madness in me to chafe instead of sooth-$ sternly borne trouble, she had forgotten the 
ing her; to oppose, when gentle concession would $ sorrow she was bringing to her father’s heart. 
have torn from her eyes an illusive veil. Oh, «Poor child! Poor child!” sobbed the old 
that I could learn wisdom in time! I was in é man, as he sat down beside Irene, and drew 
no ignorance as to her peculiar character, I Sher head against his breast. And so, both 
knew her faults and her weaknesses, as well‘ wept together for a time. After they had 
as her nobler qualities; and it was for me to grown calm, Mr. Delancey said— 





stimulate the one and bear with the others. ‘Tell me, Irene, without disguise of any 
Duty, love, honor, humanity, all pointed to $ kind, the meaning of this step which you have 
this.” so hastily taken. Let me have the beginning, 


The longer Mr. Emerson’s thoughts ran in } progress, and consummation of the sad misun- 
this direction, the deeper grew his feeling of ¢ derstanding.” 
self-condemnation, and the more tenderly; While yet under the government of blind 
yearned his heart towards the ‘young creature < passion, ere her husband returned from the 
he had left alone with the enemies of their drive, which Irene had refused to take with 
peace nestling in her bosom, and filling it with $ him, she had, acting from a sudden suggestion 
passion and pain. After separating himself $that came to her mind, left her room, and 
from his party, he drove back towards the $ taking the cars, passed down to Albany, where 
hotel at a speed that soon put his horses into a ¢ she remained until morning at one of the hotels. 


foam. ¢ In silence and loneliness she had, during the 
ait ¢ almost sleepless night that followed, ample 
CHAPTER V. § time for reflection and repentance. And both 


Mr. Detancy was sitting in his library on $ came, with convictions of error, and deep re- 
the afternoon of the fourth day since the wed- ; gret for the unwise, almost disgraceful step she 
ding party left Ivy Cliff, when the entrance of > had taken; involving not only suffering, but 
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humiliating exposure of herself and husband. 
But, it was felt to be too late, now, to look 
back. Pride would have laid upon her a posi- 
tive interdiction, if other considerations had 
not come in to push the question of return 
aside. 

In the morning, without partaking of food, 
Irene left in the New York boat, and passed 
down the river towards the home from which 
she had gone forth only a few days before, a 
happy bride—returning, with the cup, then full 
of the sweet wine of life, now brimming with 
the bitterest potion that had ever touched her 
lips. 

And so she had come back to her father’s 
house. In all the hours of mental anguish 
which had passed, since her departure from 
Saratoga, there had been an accusing spirit at 
her ear; and resist as she would, self-condem- 
nation prevailed over attempted self-justifica- 
tion. The cause of this unhappy rupture was 
so light, the first provocation so insignificant, 
that she felt the difficulty of making out her 
case before her father. As to the world, pride 
counselled silence. 

With but little concealment, or extenuation 
of her own conduct, Irene told the story of her 
disagreement with Hartley. 

And that was all!” exclaimed Mr. Delancy, 
in amazement, when his daughter ended her 
narrative. 

“All, but enough!” she answered, with a 
resolute manner. 


Mr. Delancy arose and walked the floor in) 
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Hartley Emerson pushed open one of the 
French windows and entered the library. He 
had a wild, anxious, half frightened look. Mr. 
Delancy let the body fall from his almost pa- 
ralyzed arms and staggered to a chair, while 
Emerson sprung forward, catching up the 
fainting form of his young bride, and bearing 
it to a sofa. 

“How long has she been in this way?” 
asked the young man, in a tone of agitation. 

‘She fainted this moment,” replied Mr. De- 
lancy. 

‘¢ How long has she been here ?” 

‘¢ Not half an hour,” was answered; and as 
Mr. Delancy spoke he reached for the bell and 
jerked it two or three times violently. The 
waiter, startled by the loud, prolonged sound, 
came hurriedly to the library. 

“Send Margaret here, and then get a horse 
and ride over swiftly for Dr. Edmundson. Tell 
him to come immediately.” 

The waiter stood for a moment or two, look- 
ing in a half terrified way upon the white, 
deathly face of Irene, and then fled from the 
apartment. No grass grew beneath his horse’s 
feet, as he held him to his utmost speed for the 
distance of two miles, which lay between Ivy 
Cliff and the doctor’s residence. 

Margaret, startled by the hurried, half in- 
coherent summons of the waiter, came flying 
into the library. The moment her eyes rested 
upon Irene, who still lay insensible upon the 
sofa, she screamed out, in terror— 

“Oh, she’s dead! she’s dead!” and stood 


silence for more than ten minutes; during § still, as if suddenly paralyzed. Then, wringing 


which time Irene neither spoke nor moved. 

‘“‘Oh, misery!” ejaculated the father at 
length, lifting his hands above his head, and 
then bringing them down with a gesture of 
despair. 

Irene started up and moved to his side. 

‘Dear father!” she spoke tenderly, laying 
her hands upon him. But he pushed her away, 
saying— 

“Wretched girl! You have laid upon my old 
head a burden of disgrace and wretchedness 
that you have no power to remove.” 

‘Father! Father!” She clung to him, but 
he pushed her away. His manner was like 
that of one suddenly bereft of reason. She 


the floor. 
Alarm now took the place of other emotions, 


and Mr. Delancy was endeavoring to lift the } 
insensible body, when a quick, heavy tread in 
? 


the portico caused him to look up, just as 


2 


her hands, she broke out in a wild, sobbing 
tone— 

‘‘My poor, poor child! 
dead !” 

‘No, Margaret,” said Mr. Delancy, as 
calmly as he could speak, “she is not dead! 
It is only a fainting fit. Bring some water, 
quickly !” 

Water was brought, and dashed into the face 
of Irene; but there came no sign of returning 
consciousness. 

‘‘ Hadn’t you better take her up to her room, 
Mr. Emerson ?” suggested Margaret. 

“‘Yes,” he replied; and lifting the insensible 


Oh, she is dead, 


form of his bride in his arms, the unhappy 
clung still, but he resolutely tore himself from 5 man bore her to her chamber. 
her, when she fell exhausted and fainting i 


Then, sitting 


down beside the bed upon which he had placed 
her, he kissed her pale cheeks, and laying his 
face to hers, sobbed and moaned in the aban- 
donment of his grief, like a distressed child 
weeping in despair for some lost treasure. 


“Come,” said Margaret, who was an old 
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family domestic, drawing Hartley from the bed- There was a sudden lighting up of her coun- 
side. ‘Leave her alone with me for a little § tenance. 
while.” ‘Trene, love! darling!”’ The voice of Em- 


And the husband and father retired from the § erson was burdened with tenderness. 
room. When they returned, at the call of Mar- “Oh, Hartley!” she exclaimed, opening her 
garet, they found Irene in bed, her white, un-¢ eyes and looking with a kind of glad bewilder- 
conscious face scarcely relieved against the; ment into his face. Then half rising, and 
snowy pillow on which her head was resting. § drawing her arms around his neck, she hid her 

‘«She is alive!’ said Margaret, in a low, but § face on his bosom, murmuring— 
excited voice. ‘I can feel her heart beat.” “‘Thank God that it is only a dream!” 

«‘Thank God!’’ ejaculated Emerson, bending$ ‘Yes, thank God!” replied her husband, as 
again over the motionless form, and gazing $ he kissed her in a kind of wild fervor, ‘and 
anxiously down upon the face of his bride. may such dreams never come again.” 

But there was no utterance of thankfulness She lay very still for some moments. 
in the heart of Mr. Delancy. For her to come{ Thought and memory were beginning to act 
back again to conscious life was, he felt, but a¢ feebly. The response of her husband had in 
return to wretchedness. If the true prayer of § it something that set her to questioning. But 
his heart could have found voice, it would have $ there was one thing that made her feel happy. 
been for death, and not for life. The sound of his loving voice was in her ears; 

In silence, fear and suspense they waited an? and all the while she felt his hand moving, 
hour before the doctor arrived. Littlechange? with a soft, caressing touch, over her cheek 
in Irene took place during that time, except ¢ and temple. 
that her respiration became clearer and the pul- “Dear Irene!” he murmured in her ears; 
sations of her heart distinct and regular. The‘ and then her hand tightened on his. 
application of warm stimulants was imme- And thus she remained until conscious life 
diately ordered, and their good effects soon be- § regained its full activity. Then the trial came. 
came apparent. Suddenly lifting herself from the bosom of 

«¢ All will come right in a little while,” said? her husband, Irene gave a hurried glance 
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Dr. Edmundson, encouragingly. ‘It seems to; around the well known chamber, then turned 
be only a fainting fit of unusual length.” and looked with a strange, fearful, questioning 
Hartley drew Mr. Delancy aside. ¢ glance into his face. 
“< It will be best that I should be alone withs ‘Where am I? What does this mean?” she 
her when she recovers,” said he. asked. 
‘<You may be right in that,” said Mr. De- “It means,” replied Emerson, ‘that the 
lancy, after a moment’s reflection. dream, thank God! is over, and that my dear 
‘‘T am sure that I am,” was returned. wife is awake again.” 
‘< You think she will recover soon?” said Mr. He placed his arms again around her, and 
Delancy, approaching the doctor. drew her to his heart, almost smothering her, 
“‘Yes; at any moment. She is breathing § as he did so, with kisses. 
deeper, and her heart beats with a fuller im- She lay passive for a little while; then, dis- 


pulse.” engaging herself, she said, faintly — 
‘¢ Let us retire, then,” and he drew the doctor ; ‘I feel weak and bewildered; let me lie 

from the apartment. Pausing at the door, he ¢ down.” 

called to Margaret in a half whisper. She She closed her eyes as Emerson placed her 

went out also, Emerson alone remaining. ¢ back on the pillow, a sad expression covering 
Taking his place by the bedside, he waited, : her still pallid face. Sitting down beside her 

in trembling anxiety, for the moment when her ‘ he took her hand and held it with a firm pres- 

eyes should open and recognize him. At last‘ sure. She did not attempt to withdraw it. 

there came a quivering of the eyelids and a‘ He kissed her, and a warmer flush came over 

motion about the sleeper’s lips. Emerson bent her face. 

over, and took one of her hands in his. ‘“‘Dear Irene!” His hand pressed tightly 
‘‘Trene!” He called her name in a voice of § upon hers, and she returned the pressure. 

the tenderest affection. The sound seemed to ‘“‘Shall I call your father? He is very 

penetrate to the region of consciousness, for ? anxious about you.” 

her lips moved with a murmur of inarticulate) ‘Not yet.” And she caught slightly her 

words. He kissed her, and said again— breath, as if feeling were growing too strong 
‘“Trene!” for her. 
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“Let it be as a dream, Hartley!” Irene 
lifted herself up, and looked calmly but with a 
very sad expression on her countenance into 
her husband’s face. 

‘‘ Between us two, Irene, even as a dream 
from which both have awakened,” he replied. 

She closed her eyes and sunk back upon the 
pillow. 

Mr. Emerson then went to the door and 
spoke to Mr. Delancy. On a brief consulta- 
tion it was thought best for Dr. Edmundson 
not to see her again, A knowledge of the fact 
that he had been called in might give occasion 
for more disturbing thoughts than were already 
pressing upon her mind. And so, after giving 
some general directions as to the avoidance of 
all things likely to excite her mind unplea- 
santly, the doctor withdrew. 

Mr. Delancy saw. his daughter alone. The 
interview was long and earnest. On his part, 
was the fullest disapproval of her conduct and 
the most solemnly spoken admonitions and 
warnings. She confessed her error, without 
any attempt at excuse or palliation, and pro- 
mised a wiser conduct in the future. 

«There is not one husband in five,” said the 
father, ‘‘ who would have forgiven an act like 
this, placing him, as it does, in such a false 
and humiliating position before the world. He 
loves you with too deep and true a love, my 
child, for girlish trifling like this. And let me 
warn you of the danger you incur of turning 
against you the spirit of such a man. I have 
studied his character closely, and I see in it 
an element of firmness that, if it once sets 
itself, will be as inflexible as iron. If you re- 
peat acts of this kind, the day must come when 
forbearance will cease; and then, in turning 
from you, it will be never to turn back again. 
Harden him against you once, and it will be 
for all time.” 

Irene wept bitterly at this strong represen- 
tation, and trembled at thought of the danger 
she had escaped. 

To her husband, when she was alone with 
him again, she confessed her fault, and prayed 
him to let the memory of it pass from his mind 
forever. On his part was the fullest denial of 
any purpose whatever, in the late misunder- 
standing, to bend her to his will. He assured 
her that if he had dreamed of any serious objec- 
tion on her part to the ride, he would not have 
urged it for a moment. It involved no pro- 
mised pleasure to him apart from pleasure to 
her; and it was because he believed that she 
would enjoy the drive that he had urged her to 
make one of the party. 


All this was well, as fur as it could go. But 
repentance and mutual forgiveness did not re- 
store everything to the old condition—did not 
obliterate that one sad page in their history, 
and leave them free to make a new and better 
record. If the folly had been in private, the 
effort at forgiving and forgetting, would have 
been attended with fewer annoying considera- 
tions. But, it was committed in public, and 
under circumstances calculated to attract at- 
tention, and otcasion invidious remark. And 
then, how were they to meet the different 
members of the wedding party, which they had 
so suddenly thrown into consternation ? 

On the next day, the anxious members of 
this party made their appearance at Ivy Cliff, 
not having, up to this time, received any intelli- 
gence of the fugitive bride. Mr. Delancy did 
not attempt to excuse to them the unjustifiable 
conduct of his daughter, beyond the admission 
that she must have been temporarily deranged. 
Something was said about resuming the bridal 
tour, but Mr. Delancy said, “No; the quiet of 
Ivy Cliff will yield more pleasure than the ex- 
citement of travel.” 

And all felt this to be true. 


CHAPTER VI. 

‘‘ArTeR the storm.” Alas! that there should 
be a wreck-strewn shore so soon. That, within 
three days of the bridal morning, a tempest 
should have raged, scattering on the wind 
sweet blossoms which had just opened to the 
sunshine; tearing away the clinging vines of 
love; and leaving marks of desolation which 
no dew and sunshine could ever obliterate. 

It was not a blessed honey-moon to them. 
How could it be, after what had passed? Both 
were hurt and mortified; and while there was 
mutual forgiveness, and great tenderness. and 
fond concessions, one towards the other, there 
was a sober, thoughtful state of mind, not 
favorable to happiness. 

Mr. Delancy hoped the lesson—a very severe 
one—might prove the guarantee of future peace. 
It had, without doubt, awakened Irene’s mind to 
sober thoughts and closer self-examination than 
usual. She was convicted, in her own heart, 
of folly, the memory of which could never re- 
turn to her without a sense of pain. 

At the end of three weeks from the day of 
their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Emerson went 
down to the city to take possession of their new 
home. On the eve of their departure from Ivy 
Cliff, Mr. Delancy had a long conference with 
his daughter, in which he conjured her by: all 
things sacred to guard herself against that 
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blindness of passion which had already pro-< Even while the old man was under her roof, 
duced such unhappy consequences. She re-<¢ Irene had a brief season of self-willed reaction 
peated, with many tears, her good resolutions ¢ against her husband, consequent on some un- 
for the future; and showed great sorrow and § guarded word, or act, which she felt to be a 








contrition for the past. 

‘Tt may come out right,” said the old man 
to himself, as he sat alone, with a pressure of 
foreboding on his mind, looking into the dim 
future, on the day of their departure for New 
York. His only and beloved child had gone 
forth to return no more, unless in sorrow or 
wretchedness. ‘It may come out right; but 
my heart has sad misgivings.” 

There was a troubled suspense of nearly a 
week, when the first letter came from Irene to 
her father. He broke the seal with unsteady 
hands; fearing to let his eyes fall upon the 
opening page. 

‘««My-dear, dear, father! I am a happy young 
wife.” 

«Thank God!” exclaimed the old man aloud, 
letting the hand fall that held Irene’s letter. 
It was some moments before he could read 
farther ; then he drank in, with almost childish 
eagerness, every sentence of the long letter. 

“Yes; yes; it may come.out right,” said Mr. 
Delancy—‘‘It may come out right.” He uttered 
the words, so often on his lips, with more con- 
fidence than usual. The letter strongly urged 
him to make her a visit, if it was only for a 
day or two. 

‘You know, dear father,’”’ she wrote, ‘that 
most of your time is to be spent with us—all 
your winters, certainly—and we want you to 
begin the new arrangement as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

Mr. Delancy sighed over the passage. He 
had not set his heart on this arrangement. It 
might have been a pleasant thing for him to 
anticipate; but, there was not the hopeful 
basis for anticipation which a mind like his 
required. 

Not love alone prompted Mr. Delancy to 
make an early visit to New York; a feeling of 
anxiety to know how it really was with the 
young couple, acted quite as strongly in the 
line of incentive. And so he went down to the 
city, and passed nearly a week there. Both 
Irene and her husband knew that he was ob- 
serving them closely all the while; and a con- 
sciousness of this put them under some con- 
straint. Every thing passed harmoniously ; 
and Mr. Delancy returned with the half hope- 
ful, half doubting words on his lips, so often 
and often repeated — 

““Yes—yes. It may come out right.” 

But, it was not coming out altogether right. 


trespass on her freedom. To save appearances, 
while Mr. Delancy was with them, Hartley 
yielded and tendered conciliatory words, all 
the while that his spirit chafed sorely. 

The departure of Mr. Delancy for Ivy Cliff, 
was the signal for both Irene and her husband 
to lay aside a portion of the restraint which 
each had borne with a certain restlessness that 
longed for a time of freedom. On the very 
day that he left, rene showed so much that 
seemed to her husband like perverseness of 
will, that he was seriously offended, and spoke 
an unguarded word that was as fire to stubble 
—a word that was repented of as soon as 
spoken, but which pride would not permit him 
to recall. It took nearly a week of suffering 
to discipline the mind of Mr. Emerson to the 
point of conciliation. On the part of Irene, 
there was not the thought of yielding. Her 
will, supported by pride, was as rigid as iron. 
Reason had no power over her. She felt, 
rather than thought. 

Thus far, both as lover and husband, in all 
their alienations, Hartley had been the first to 
yield; and it was so now. He was strong- 
willed and persistent—but cooler reason helped 
him back into the right way, and he had, thus 
far, found it quicker than Irene. Not that he 
suffered less, or repented sooner. Irene’s suf- 
fering was far deeper; but she was blinder and 
more self-determined. 

Again the sun of peace smiled down upon 
them ; but, as before, on something shorn of its 
strength or beauty. 

“I will be more guarded,” said Hartley to 
himself. ‘ Knowing her weakness, why should 
I not protect her against everything that 
wounds her sensitive nature? Love concedes, 
is long suffering and full of patience. I love 
Irene—words cannot tell how deeply! Then 
why should I not, for her sake, bear and for- 
bear? Why should I think of myself, and 
grow fretted because she does not yield as 
readily as I could desire, to my wishes?” 

So Emerson talked with himself and resolved. 
But who does not know the feebleness of reso- 
lution, when opposed to temperament and con- 
firmed habits of mind? How weak is mere 
human strength! Alas! how few, depending 
on that alone, are ever able to bear up steadily, 
for any length of time, against the tide of pas- 
sion ! 

Off his guard, in less than twenty-four hours 
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after resolving thus with himself, the young 
husband spoke in captious disapproval of some- 
thing which Irene had done, or proposed to do, 
and the consequence was, the assumption on 
her part of a cold, reserved, and dignified man- 
ner, which hurt and annoyed him beyond 
measure. Pride led him to treat her in the. 
same way ; and so, for days they met in silence, 
or formal courtesy, all the while suffering a 
degree of wretchedness almost impossible to be 
endured; and all the while, which was worst 
of all, writing on their hearts bitter things 


against each other. 


To Emerson, as before, the better state first 
returned, and the sunshine of his countenance 
Then, for a 
season, they were loving, thoughtful, forbear- 


drove the shadows from hers. 


ing, and happy. But, the clouds came back 


again, and storms marred the beauty of their 


lives. 


All this was sad—very sad. There were 


good and noble qualities in the hearts of both. 


They were not narrow minded, and selfish, like 
so many of your placid, accommodating, calcu- 


lating people; but generous in their feelings, 
and broad in their sympathies. They had 
ideals of life, that went reaching out far be- 
yond themselves. Yes, it was sad to see two 
such hearts beating against and bruising each 
other, instead of taking the same pulsation. 
But, there seemed to be no help for them. 
Irene’s jealous guardianship of her freedom; her 
quick temper, pride and self-will, made the posi- 
tion of her husband so difficult, that it was al- 
most impossible for him to avoid giving offence. 

The summer and fall passed away without 
any serious rupture between the sensitive 
couple, although there had been seasons of 
great unhappiness to both. Irene had been up 
to Ivy Cliff many times, to visit her father, and 
now she was beginning to urge his removal to 
the city for the winter. But Mr. Delancy, who 
had never given his full promise to this ar- 
rangement, felt less and less inclined to leave 
his old home, as the season advanced. Almost 
from boyhood he had lived there, and his habits 
were formed for rural instead of city life. He 
pictured the close streets, with their rows of 
houses, that left for the eye only narrow 
patches of etherial blue; and contrasted this 
with the broad winter landscape, which for him 
had always spread itself out with a beauty 
rivalled by no other season; and his heart 
failed him. 

The brief December days were on them, and 
Irene grew more urgent. 

**Come, dear father,” she wrote. ‘I think 











of you, sitting all alone at Ivy Cliff, during 
these long evenings, and grow sad at heart in 
sympathy with your loneliness. Come at once. 
Why linger a week, or even a day longer. We 
have been all in all to each other these many 
years, and ought not to be separated now.” 

But Mr. Delancy was not ready to exchange 
the pure air and wide spreading scenery of the 
Highlands for a city residence, even in the de- 
solate winter, and so wrote back doubtingly. 
Irene and her husband then came up to add 
the persuasion of their presence at Ivy Cliff. 
It did not avail, however. The old man was 
too deeply wedded to his home. 

‘‘T should be miserable in New York,” he 
replied to their earnest entreaties; and it would 
not add to your happiness to see me going 
about with a sober, discontented face, or to be 
reminded every little while that if you had left 
me to my winter’s hybernation, I would have 
been a contented instead of a dissatisfied old 
man. No, no, my children; Ivy Cliff is the 
best place for me. You shall come up and 
spend Christmas here, and we will have a gay 
season.” 

There was no further use in argument. Mr. 
Delancy would have his way; and he was 
right. 

Irene and her husband went back to the 
city, with a promise to spend Christmas at the 
old homestead. 

Two weeks passed. It was the twentieth of 
December. Without previous intimation Irene 
came up alone to Ivy Cliff, startling her father 
by coming in suddenly upon him one dreary 
afternoon, just as the leaden sky began to 
scatter down the winter’s first offering of snow. 

‘‘ My daughter!” he exclaimed, surprise so 
burdening him that he could not move from 
where he was sitting. 

‘‘ Dear father!” she answered, with a loving 
smile, throwing her arms around his neck and 
kissing him. 

‘Where is Hartley?” asked the old man, 
looking past Irene towards the door through 
which she had just entered. 

‘Oh, I left him in New York,” she replied. 

‘«In New York! Have you come alone?” 

“Yes. Christmas is only five days off, you 
know, and I am here to help you prepare for 
it. Of course, Hartley cannot leave his busi- 
ness.” 

She spoke in an excited, almost gay tone of 
voice. Mr. Delancy looked at her earnestly. 
Unpleasant doubts flitted through his mind. 

‘When will your husband come up?” he 
inquired. 
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‘«‘ At Christmas,” she answered, without hesi- ‘Yes. But don’t stand ‘here, Miss Irene; 
tation. come over to your room.” 

‘‘Why didn’t you write, love?” asked Mr. ‘* What kind of a dream had you, Margaret?” 
Delancy. ‘‘You have taken me by surprise, $ asked the young wife, as she sat down on the 


and set my nerves in a flutter.” ¢side of the bed, where, pillowed in sleep, she 
“I only thought about it last evening. One {had dreamed so many of girlhood’s pleasant 
of my sudden resolutions.” ¢ dreams. 


And she laughed a low, fluttering laugh. It § «Twas dreaming all night about you,” re- 
might have been an error, but her father had g plied Margaret, looking sober-faced. 


a fancy that it did not come from her heart. «¢ And you saw me in trouble?” 
‘‘T will run up stairs and put off my things,” “O dear, yes; in nothing but trouble. I 
she said, moving away. § thought once that I saw you in a great room 
‘“¢ Did you bring a trunk ?” ; full of wild beasts. They were chained, or in 
“O yes; itisatthelanding. Will you send ¢ cages; but you would keep going close up to 
for it?” $ the bars of the cages, or near enough for the 


And Irene went, with quick steps, from the ¢ chained animals to spring upon you. And 
apartment, and ran up to the chamber she still < that wasn’t all. You put the end of your little 
called her own. Qn the way she met Mar-‘ parasol in between the bars, and a fierce tiger 
garet. é struck at you with his great cat-like paw, 

‘¢ Miss Irene!” exclaimed the latter, pausing ° tearing the flesh from your arm. Then I saw 
and lifting her hands in astonishment. ‘‘ Why, you in a little boat, down on the river. You 


where did you come from?” ¢ had put up a sail, and was going out all alone. 
‘‘Just arrived in the boat. Have come to I saw the boat move off from the shore, just as 
help you get ready for Christmas.” § plainly as I see you now. I stood and watched 


‘« Please goodness, how you frightened me!” < until you were in the middle of theriver. Then 
said the warm-hearted domestic, who had been §I thought Mr. Emerson was standing by me, 
in the family ever since Irene was a child, and$and that we both saw a great monster—a 
was strongly attached to her. ‘‘How’s Mr. $ whale, or something else—chasing after your 
Emerson ?” boat. Mr. Emerson was in great distress, and 

“Oh, he’s well, thank you, Margaret.” said—‘ I told her not to go; but she is so self- 

“Well, now, child, you did set me all into a? willed!’ And then he jumped into a boat, and 
fluster. I thought may be you’d got into one ¢ taking the oars went gliding out after you as 
of your tantrums, and come off and left your < swiftly as the wind. I never saw mortal arm 
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husband.” make a boat fly as he did that little skiff. And 
“« Why, Margaret!” Acrimson flush mantled § I saw him strike the monster with his oar, just 
the face of Irene. Sas his huge jaws were opened to devour you 


“You must excuse me, child, but just that § Dear! dear! but I was frightened, and woke up 
came into my head,” replied Margaret. ‘‘You’re @ all in a trembie.” 
very downright and determined sometimes; ‘Before he had saved me?” said Irene, 
and there isn’t anything hardly that you taking a deep breath. 
wouldn’t do if the spirit was on you. I’m glad “‘Yes; but I don’t think there was any chance 


it’s all right. Dear me! dear me!” of saving there, and I was glad that I waked 
‘“‘Oh, I’m not quite so bad as you all make § up when I did.” 

me out,” said Irene, laughing. *‘What else did you dream ?” asked Irene. 
‘‘T don’t think you’re bad,” answered Mar- «¢Oh, I can’t tell you all I dreamed. Once I 


garet, in kind deprecation, yet with a freedom {saw you fall from the high rock just above 
of speech warranted by her years and attach- ¢ West Point, and go dashing down into the river. 
ment toIrene. ‘ But you go off in such strange ¢ Then I saw you chased by a mad bull.” 
ways—get so wrong-headed sometimes, that; ‘And no one came to my rescue ?” 


there’s no counting on you.” ‘“‘Oh, yes; there was more than one who 
Then, growing more serious, she added :— — to save you. First, your father ran in 
«The fact is, Miss Irene, you keep me feel- § between you and the bull—but he dashed over 


ing kind of uneasy all the time. I dreamed § him; then I saw Mr. Emerson rushing up with 
about you last night, and may be that has {a pitchfork, and he got before the mad animal 
helped to put me into a fluster now.” ‘and pointed the sharp prongs at his eyes; but 

‘¢ Dreamed about me!” said Irene, with a de- § the bull tore down on him and tossed him away 
gree of interest in her manner. Sup into the air. I awoke as I saw him falling 
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on the sharp pointed horns that were held up late December day was waning towards the 
to catch him.” | early twilight. Margaret went down stairs 





“Well, Margaret, you certainly had a night § and left Irene alone in her chamber, where she 
of horrors,” said Irene, in a sober way. remained until nearly tea-time, before joining 
‘Indeed, Miss, and I had: such a night as ? her father. 

I don’t wish to have again.” Mr. Delancy did not feel altogether satisfied 
« And your dreaming was all about me?” in his mind about this unheralded visit from 
“Yes.” his daughter, with whose wayward moods he 
‘‘ And I was always in trouble or danger?” (was too familiar. It might be all as she 
“Yes, always; and it was mostly your own 2 said, but there were intrusive misgivings that 

fault, too; and that reminds me of what the § troubled him. 

minister told us in his sermon last Sunday. He} At tea time, she took her old place at the 

said that there were a great many kinds of ¢ table, in such an easy, natural way, and looked 

trouble in this world—some coming from the 2 so pleased and happy, that her father was satis- 
outside and some coming from the inside. That 2 fied. He asked about her husband, and she 
the outside troubles, which we couldn’t help, § talked of him without reserve. 

were generally easiest to be borne; while the ‘What day is Hartley coming up?” he in- 

inside troubles, which we might have prevent- ? quired. 

ed, were the bitterest things in life, because ‘«T hope to see him on the day before Christ- 

there was remorse as well as suffering. I un- mas,” returned Irene. There was a falling in 

derstood very well what he meant.” her voice, that, to the ears of Mr. Delancy, be- 
“TI am afraid,” said Irene, speaking partly ¢ trayed a feeling of doubt. 

to herself, ‘‘that most of my troubles seed | ‘‘He will not, surely, put it off later,” said 

from the inside.” ? the father. 

“I’m afraid they do,” spoke out the frank$ ‘I don’t know,” said Irene. “He may be 
domestic. prevented from leaving early enough to reach 

“ Margaret !” here before Christmas morning. If there should 

‘Indeed Miss, and I do think so. If you’d $ be a cold snap, and the river freeze up, it will 
only get right here’”—laying her hand upon her § make the journey difficult and attended with 
breast—‘‘ somebody beside yourself would be ¢ delay.” 

a great deal happier. There now, child, I’ve ‘I think the winter has set in,” and Mr. 

said it; and you needn’t go to getting angry ) Delancy turned his ear towards the window, 

with me.” against which the snow and hail were beating 
“They are often our best friends who use ¢ with violence. ‘It’s a pity Hartley didn’t 
the plainest speech,” said Irene. ‘No Mar-? come up with you.” 

garet, I am not going to be angry with one? A sober hue came over the face of Irene. 


whom I know to be true-hearted.” This did not escape the notice of her father; 
“Not truer-hearted than your husband, § but it was natural that she should feel sober in 
Miss Irene; nor half so loving.” thinking of her husband as likely to be kept 


‘Why did you say that?” Margaret started 2 from her by the storm. That such were her 
at the tone of voice in which this interrogation } thoughts, her words made evident; for she said, 
was made. glancing towards the window :— 

* Because I think so,” she answered naively. { ‘If there should be a deep snow, and the 

“Trene looked at her for some moments, ¢ boats stop running, how can Hartley reach 
with a penetrating gaze, and then said, with ) here in time ?” 


an affected carelessness of tone— On the next morning: the sun rose bright 
“Your preacher and your dreams have made ; and warm for the season. Several inches of 
you quite a moralist.” mow had fallen, giving to the landscape a 


“They have not taken from my heart any of ) wintry whiteness; but the wind was coming in 
the love it has felt for you,” said Margaret, § from the south, genial as spring. Before night 
tears coming into her eyes. half the snowy covering was gone. 

“T know that, Margaret. You were always( ‘* We had our fears for nothing,” said Mr. 
too kind and indulgent, and I always too way- ) Delancy, on the second day, which was as mild 
ward and unreasonable. But, I am getting Sas the preceding one. ‘All things promise 
years on my side, and shall not always be a} well. I saw the boats go down as usual; so 
foolish girl.” ; the river is open still.” 

Snow had now began to fall thickly, and the? Irene did not reply. Mr. Delancy looked 
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at her curiously, but her face was partly turned 
away, and he did not get its true expression. 

The twenty-fourth came. No letter had 
been received by Irene, nor had she written to 
New York since her arrival at Ivy Cliff. 

‘“‘Isn’t it singular that you don’t get a letter 
from Hartley ?” said Mr. Delancy. 

Irene had been sitting silent for some time 
when her father made this remark. 

‘¢ He is very busy,” she said, in reply. 

‘‘ That’s no excuse. A manis never too busy 
to write to his absent wife.” 

‘*T havn’t expected a letter, and so am not 
disappointed. But he’s on his way, no doubt. 
How soon will the boat arrive ?” 

‘«« Between two and three o’clock.” 

«* And it’s now ten.” 

The hours passed on, and the time of arrival 
came. The windows of Irene’s chamber looked 
towards the river, and she was standing at one 
of them, alone, when the boat came in sight. 
Her face was almost colorless, and contracted 
by an expression of deep anxiety. She re- 
mained on her feet for the half hour that inter- 
vened before the boat could reach the landing. 
It was not the first time that she had watched 
there, in the excitement of doubt and fear, for 
the same form her eyes were now straining 
themselves to see. 

The shrill sound of escaping steam ceased to 
quiver on the air, and in a few minutes the 
boat shot forward into view, and went gliding 
up the river. Irene scarcely breathed, as she 
stood, with colorless face, parted lips, and 
eager eyes, looking down the road that led to 
the landing. But she looked in vain. The 
form of her husband did not appear—and it 
was Christmas Eve! 

What did it mean? 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 





IMAGINATION. 


We cannot but believe that in the very heart 
of our civilized life, the materials which 
imagination seeks in human life, are yet to 
be found. It were much to be wished, there- 
fore, for the sake both of our literature and of 
our life, that imagination would again be con- 
tent to dwell with life—that we had less of 
poetry, and that of more strength; and that 
imagination were again to be found as it used 
to be, one of the elements of life itself—a 
strong principle of our nature, living in the 
midst of our affections and passions, blending 
with, kindling, invigorating, and exalting them 
all. 
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MOONRISE. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
A halo crowns the purple hills, 
The heaven in slumb’rous light distils ; 
The world is still—a holy calm 
On pulseless wings drops down its balm. 


On azure seas cloud-vessels sail, 

Their white shrouds flushed with roses pale, 
And on the star-gemmed eastern heights 
The Night her bridal-taper lights. 


The nightingales in ancient trees 
Chant low their sacred melodies, 

And from the swell of green uplands 
The West Wind utters her commands, 


The lake’s soft breast of moveless glass 
Is kissed by shadows as they pass; 

The great hills lift their regal brows 
Like priests at vespers making vows. 


The Orient bright and brighter burns, 
The primrose into crimson turns, 

A flash of silver, touched with gold, 
Leaps up the sky steeps fold on fold. 


And lo! in state, like thronéd queen, 

Through sable distance swims serene 

The empress moon—while fleecy cars 

Bear on her train of glittering stars. 
Farmington, N. H. 
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It was well that the blow fell suddenly, 
or it would have killed me; as it was, it para- 
lyzed, stunned me, physically and mentally. I 
couldn’t realize it; Ican’t now; and hereafter 
I shall always understand what, to me, has 
often been a subject of curious speculation and 
wonder, viz: the half indifferent, half stolid 
appearance of persons who have been sud- 
denly bereaved of some precious friend in 
whom their life was bound up, and who, going 
out from them, carried the best part of their 
existence; the hope, the love, the faith which 
are of this world. Now, I have often observed 
such people calm, immovable, statuesque, and 
wondered whether this indicated coldness of 
temperament or want of feeling; but I see now 
they didn’t rEaLizE it. If they had, they too 
would have died or their reason would have 
been wrecked. God has mercifully ordained 
this; and I shall never again be uncharitable 
in judging others. Just and true are Thy 
ways, Thou King of saints. 

It is strange how one’s old habits cling to 
them through all the changes of good and evil. 
Here I am, sitting‘at my table, with flakes of 
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sunshine strewed across my paper, and sum- $ of old age, if our lives would be calm, and se- 
mer winds, which hide in the old pear tree by § rene, and blessed, as that of Uncle Dennis. 


the window, playfully tossing them back and 


forth, and I am at my old habit of moralizing— 


; 


I remember that there crept a little shadow 
in and out of these thoughts, for I had not 


1, who wear on my forehead this morning less ; heard from Harry in a month, and we parted 
than a score and a quarter of birth-days, and (in mutual, though, as I supposed, transient 


in my heart the weariness and hopelessness 
of old age—I, whose youth died out from me 
that night, just three week’s ago; I cannot talk 
with any one about it, and therefore it is a sort 
of comfort and relief to tell it with my pen to my 
paper, certain that here I shall never be shocked 
by interjections of wonder, or even sympathy— 
that my story will be heard in silence and held 
in secret. P 

It is singular that my mind recalls every cir- 
cumstance of that evening so vividly, and 
dwells on it with such pertinacity. I had been 
very happy all that day, and thoughts of him 
had been flying through the open windows 
and doors of my soul, as birds fly through 
newly Slossomed apple branches. 

It was a little chilly towards evening, though 
it was in the heart of May, and as Uncle Den- 
nis’ rheumatism makes him very sensitive to 
any change of temperature, I had Benny, our 
new errand boy, build a fire in the sitting 
room—a real, old-fashiored birchwood fire— 
and I went up garret and got a basin of butter- 
nuts, as uncle is so fond of them; and I sat 
cracking these before the fire, while he read a 
paper which some old friend had sent him, or 
paused to tell me some story of his youth— 
those stories of old times and long-ago scenes 
that I never grow tired of hearing, that rise up 
and walk across half a century of years, and 
stand before me clothed and living realities. 

So, I listened to Uncle Dennis and cracked 
the nuts, and looked at his fine old gray head, 
over which the firelight went in gusts and ed- 
dies of crimson; and I thought what a blessed 
and holy thing is a ripe Christian old age, and 
how gracious a thing it was to look far back 
from a stand-point of seventy-five years, over 
an earnest, honest, manful life; a life whose 
deep, underlying purpose had been to live for 
God and do good to His creatures; and I thought 
how such a purpose rose up in its grand, 
shining sublimity, and shamed all those miser- 
able aims of getting wealth, or fame, or. social 
reputation—those paltry things which men’s 
vanity and ambition do so struggle and pant 
for, and to secure which they barter the life 
of their souls. 

And then I thought of Harry, and wondered 
whether, if God appointed us to walk together 
from the gardens of youth to the mountain tops 


irritation. Still, that day, the silence had not 
troubled me—it had, more or less, for the pre- 
vious month; but I had fully made up my mind 
that his letter had been miscarried. This has 
been the case twice before, and the useless 
anxiety I had suffered on both those occasions, 
made me resolve never to be so disquieted 
again. Then, during the last year, I have 
succeeded somewhat in learning the slow lesson 
of patience, and I was expecting Harry the 
next week, and I believed his presence would 
make all right. 

Still, I was always troubled when I thought 
of that little misunderstanding, which occurred 
on the last day of his visit. 

Looking back at it now, it seems that we 
were about equally at fault. I had had one 
of my distracting nervous headaches all day, 
and every nerve was in that jarred, vibratory 
state, when the least discordant word or action 
drives us almost into frenzy. The pain, too, 
had been greatly intensified by my efforts to 
‘keep up” and conceal it from Harry, as it 
was the last of his three days’ visit. 

In the evening Edward Lane and his sister 
happened in. He has just graduated at West 
Point, and as we have known each other from 
childhood, and as Annie and I have always 
been intimate friends, an unusual degree of 
freedom has existed in our social intercourse. 
Edward is lively, playful, witty, and full of - 
that half-bantering style of conversation which 
people of his temperament are so apt to in- 
dulge in. 

My temples were throbbing with such acute 
pain that I hardly was conscious of what I said, 
and I was just in that sort of state when one 
cannot think or reason consecutively—when 
the whole system is stimulated into abnormal 
excitement, and I laughed at and responded to 
the young cadet’s witty sallies with much more 
than my usual hilarity. 

He sat on the sofa by me, and Harry endea- 
vored to entertain Annie. I remember that it 
struck me their conversation was forced and in- 
termittent, but I could not risk a succession 
of those acute pangs through my temples by 
turning to look at them. I just managed to 
sustain myself until the company left, and 
then threw myself back on the lounge, with 
what must have seemed sullenness or dullness, 
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but which was, in reality, nervous prostra- 
tion. 

Harry broke the silence in cold, constrained 
tones: 

“TI regret, Grace, that the departure of your 
friends has so soon deprived you of animation. 
Inever saw you so brilliant as on this eve- 
ning.” 

‘© Well, Edward Lane and I are old friends.” 

I should have completed the sentence more 
to Harry’s satisfaction, but here a pang struck 
my head, which sent a sudden faintness through 
my whole frame, and I leaned against the sofa. 

“So I presumed, from the very exhilarating 
effect that his presence had upon you. I really 
felt myself quite an intruder when he left, 
knowing that but for my presence you would 
have enjoyed his society for another hour had 
I not been here.” 

The sarcasm which pointed this remark, was 
more than my nerves could endure. I burst 
into tears; which, I suppose, seemed to him 
the mere ebullition of irritable feeling, but 
which was in reality something very different. 

“IT think you are very unkind, very silly, 
Harry Raymond, to censure me for a little jest- 
ing with Edward Lane. It is really unworthy 
of you to be jealous of him.” 

This last word irritated him more than all 
the rest. And I always knew that Harry Ray- 
mond was an angel in temper, from the time 
when he and I used to recite our Virgil to 
Uncle Dennis; though I would only make this 
confession to my journal. 

‘And I think, Grace. Palmer, you are most 
unjust to accuse me of a feeling which never 
for a moment entered my heart; though I am 
not surprised that your own conscience sug- 
gested its propriety, after the flirtation which 
I have just witnessed.” 

‘‘Harry, your words insult me,” I sobbed. 
‘‘But I cannot reply to them, with this dis- 
tracting headache, from which I have been suf- 
fering all day.” 

«All day ?—and you never complained of it 
until this moment, and you never looked better; 
never seemed in finer health or spirits than 
this evening.” 

His tones almost implied a doubt of my truth- 
fulness; and perfect faith as I knew he had 
in me, it is not strange that he could hardly 
credit the story of my illness; but wounded 
and stung, I rose up. 

“Well, Harry, you know you have often 
laughed at me, over what you called my mor- 
bid conscientiousness about the truth, and per- 
haps you will not doubt me now, when I 
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, ctemnly assure you, that I have been suffer- 
ing acutely all day, though I have tried every 
means to disguise it from you. I cannot pro- 
long this conversation to-night. We shall have 
an hour in the morning before you go, and, 
perhaps, I shall then be able to convince you 

, that you have wronged me.” 

His better nature triumphed in a moment; 

¢ he came, and drew me to him—for I had gone 
to the table for a light. 

‘“‘Grace,” he said—with all the old terder- 
ness in his tones—‘‘ forgive me if I have spoken 
harshly. I had no idea that you were ill, and 
I have been fretted this evening. I see, now, 
that you are looking pale and worn. Go to 
your room, my darling, and in the morning all 
shall, I trust, be well betwixt us.” 

I smiled acquiescence, as he kissed me, but 
I could not speak, I was so faint and dizzy, 
and perhaps my tanner struck him-as cold, 
as I left the room; but I did not feel so. 

I had a terrible night. Phebe was up with 
me until after three o’clock, and then, I sank 
into a slumber, induced by the strong opiate 
she had given me; and in the morning, when 
she related this to Uncle Dennis, he would not 
allow me to be disturbed, though Harry was 
going. 

Both my uncle and Phebe told me he was 

2 greatly shocked on hearing of my sufferings, 

§ and insisted that I should not be awakened. 

He left many promises of writing that week, 

and expressions of sympathy for my illness. 

I have been thus minute, in recording all 
that transpired that last evening we passed to- 
gether, because I have wished to be able to re- 
call it, if any long sickness should paralyze my 
memory so that passages of the past should 
become blurred or blotted out from my life. 

I was greatly disappointed when I awoke, 
late that morning, and found Harry was gone 
without taking leave of me, but his parting 
messages comforted me. 

‘¢Now, uncle, do put down that paper, and 
eat some of these nuts. Don’t they look tempt- 
ing ake 

And I laid the fork across the well-piled 
saucer. 

“Yes, they do, my little girl,” glancing at 
them from over his silver spectacles. ‘It 
used to be one of your aunt’s most successful 
ways of coaxing me away from an unfinished 
sermon, with a plate of butternuts.”’ 

‘¢Well, as I’m her successor, I shall follow 
in her footsteps,” playfully seizing hold of one 
corner of the paper. 
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«Just one moment, dear. Let me see if < trothed wife! and he has told me so often of 
there. are any deaths or marriages in the ; this Lucia Patterson, his old school friend— 
county; you’re a woman, Gracie, and will want ¢ of her beauty, her grace, her. brilliancy—and 
to hear those.” ; always closed all these conversations with some 

. “Of course; and afterward you must tell me ¢ words after this fashion: 
some story of the times when you and a ‘‘And yet, her face, my darling, has not 
Margaret went butter-nutting.”’ half the expression and sweetness which are 

‘‘T remember the first one, she couldn’t have § the wondrous charm of yours. It is a face 
been more than ten at that time,—what does § for men to gaze at and admire; not one to sit 
this mean ?” in tender, womanly grace by the firelight of 

He stopped short, and drew the paper closer § home; not one to soothe and gladden a man’s 
to his glasses—I see this moment just how his $ eyes in sickness, to give his heart rest, and 
gray hairs swept the columns. Then the paper ¢ healing, and repose, every time he looked on 
fell from his shaking fingers. ‘‘ Harry Ray- it.” 
mond, is it possible?” the said to himself. Then{ And I laid up the words of Harry Raymond 
he looked at me—‘‘My poor child, may the § in my heart, and they were like a box of sweet 
Lord God have pity upon you!” spikenard, filling all its rooms with fragrance. 

“Oh, uncle! what is it—is he dead?” I try to struggle, and conquer, and bury this 

I sat still, but I knew some terrible trial had § old love, and I believe, by God’s grace, that I 
fallen on.him and me. shall do it. But my feelings are tenacious, 

‘No, Grace, would to God that he were!” ¢ my nature is not a flexible one, and the work 

‘“‘But I must know, Uncle Dennis, do read it ¢ cannot be sudden. 
to me.” Then, I do not love the Harry Raymond of 

“T can’t, Grace!” - now—false, miserable, perjured; but the Harry 

Then I took up the paper. My uncle put $ Raymond of tueEn, or, rather, the Harry Ray- 
out his hand, ‘Grace, it will kill you,” and he § mond of my dreams, and fancies, and idealiza- 
would have drawn the paper from me, but of a § tions. 
sudden I grew strong, and held it above him § I know that he was always very susceptible 
in the lamp-light. My gaze seemed to flash {to beauty and grace in woman, and probably 
and burn down the columns, and then they ; hers appealed to his love, and perhaps her re- 
fell on these words; and the words scorched < gard to his vanity—for I was always certain, 
my brain, and eat, like fire, into my heart:— ¢ by his manner of speaking of her, that she ad- 

“Married, in the village of Woodstock, on theS mired him. Then he is constitutionally im- 
eighteenth inst., Harry S. Raymonp, of Grafton, $ pulsive, rash; I have sometimes thought reck- 
to Lucta, youngest daughter of Rufus Patter- § less. 
son, Esq.” Probably in some hour of weakness he com- 

I put down the paper quietly. ‘ Uncle Den-( mitted himself too far to the lady, to feel that 
nis, is it true—really true ?” $he could honorably withdraw; and in such a 

‘*My poor child, may the Lord help you, for § case, it would be like him to hasten the con- 
your grief is beyond the help of man.” summation of their marriage. 

“Oh, Harry Raymond! Harry Raymond!” How kind and tender Uncle Dennis was to 
That is the last thing which I remember cry- ; me during those two weeks which followed 
ing, and it has been the cry of my heart during my knowledge of Harry’s marriage! Yet, I 





all these three slow weeks which are gone over? can see that it was a terrible blow to the old 
it; but it is not for the Harry Raymond who { man, for Harry and I were to him in place of 
has bartered his honor and stained his soul < the children, who went out from this low-roofed 
with so foul a lie, that my heart makes this‘ parsonage to that upper homestead, whose 
ery. It is for the Harry Raymond of old, § columns are of pearl, and whose foundations 
manly, and true, and noble—the man of un-§ are of all precious stones. 
sullied honor, and tender affections, and gener- Once in a while the old man comes.in, and 
ous impulses; the brave, handsome, noble- ‘looks at me, and shakes his head, and mutters 
hearted youth who dwelt for three years under { to himself, ‘‘I would not have believed’ it of 
this roof, and with whom I had such rambles ¢ him—I would not have believed it of him!” 
in the spring, such nuttings in the fall; the? Ay! I too would not have believed it of 
man whose very faults I seemed to discern, and } him, Uncle Dennis. 
yet to love him the better for all these. I must try to be brave and strong-hearted, 
And for a whole year I had been his be-¢ though. No woman has a right to yield up 
VoL. xv.—8 
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the life which God has given her for the loss 
of any man’s love. I shall try to fill up 
the years of my future with what of use 
and duty Ican. Especially must I do all in 
my power to make the last days of Uncle Den- 
nis peaceful and pleasant ones; for I owe him 
what children tenderly sheltered and dearly 
beloved do their parents. He took me, before 
the summer grasses had sealed with their green 


~~ 
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leaves, like great emeralds. I suspended the 
cage on one of the lowest branches, saying, as 
a current of glad song flashed from the bird’s 
throat, ‘‘I wish my heart could make melody 
like yours, for joy in the sunshine, little bird; 
but it never will again!” 

‘Now, why wont it, I’d like to know, Grace 
Palmer?” asked a voice at my ear, which 
seemed to shoot through every nerve of my 


signets the graves of mine; and he was father § being, and, turning, I beheld Harry Raymond. 


and mother, in very deed and truth, to his 


He stood there, handsome and smiling, with 


motherless sister’s orphan girl; and now I, in ? the old easy grace of manner, and I must have 


turn, am his greatest earthly comfort—his little 
girl housekeeper, as he calls me. 
Sometimes, though, I feel a great, unutter- 


grown very white, for everything swam before 
me, and I should have fallen if Harry had not 
caught me; and the light went out of his face 


able longing to get away from the dear old Sin a look of great alarm and a cry— 


parsonage; for every room and corner, every 
path, and tree, and shrub, is full of stories 
and associations which strike my heart with 


pangs. 


‘“‘Oh, Grace, what is the matter? 
are altered ?” 

Then new strength came to me suddenly; I 
pushed away his hand, almost fiercely, for it 


How you 


This morning I noticed, for the first time, ) seemed as though the touch defiled me; and I 


the change which had come over my face. 
began to find in it a faint foreshadowing of 


I § asked, sternly : 


‘‘What right have you, Harry Raymond, to 


what it would be when it had grown into an ? come here—to address such words to me?” 


old woman’s. I was combing my hair at the 


“The right which you gave me—the right 


mirror, and the thought flashed suddenly over } of your betrothed husband.” 


me, of the thousand times Harry had praised § 


‘‘Oh, Harry, how dare you utter such words 


it while he twined the ‘golden brown’”’ curls 2 to me—you, another woman’s husband!” 


around his fingers. But now there was none 


to love or care for it. 


“‘Grace Palmer, are you gone mad ?” 
Looking into his face and hearing his tones, 


With this thought I sat down, and shed the § a doubt struck into my soul and dazzled it. 


first tears I had done since— 

Oh, God! out of the deeps*I cry unto Thee! 
Lift Thou up my head! 

One week ago this very night, I wrote that 
cry—the wail of a broken heart—and God 
heard and healed it. It seems like a dream 
now, all that I have passed through; and so it 
is, like a dream of doubt, and fear, and an- 
guish, which is gone in the morning; with 
the first royal sweep of sunlight, and the out- 
bursting of birds’ songs and the stir of fragrant 
winds, and as, by the authority of Day, with 
the first notes of its joyful service, the night 
and the dream disappear and are forgotten, so 
my dream and my darkness have vanished, for 
God’s voice has spoken in my heart, ‘‘ My 
child, it is morning!” It happened on this 
wise: The day had been calling and beckon- 
ing me with its sunshine and soft flowing 
winds, until I couldn’t resist any longer, and 
so, after dinner, when Uncle Dennis took his 


nap in his arm chair, I took Tennyson and my ) words explained the matter. 


Ree 


“Oh, Harry,” I gasped, “tell me if you 
are not a married man.” 

A smile, brimming over with amusement, 
broke into his face. 

“Well, then, upon my honor, and according 
to my best knowledge and conviction, I am 
not.” 

I knew that he was speaking the truth now; 
I sank down on the grass. 

“Thank God! thank God!” and I said it 
then, and there, as I would not have said it for 
my life, or for the lives of those dearest to me 
on earth. 

The next thing that I remember, his arms 
were around me, and I was sobbing convul- 
sively on his shoulder. He only said to me: 

‘¢ My poor, poor Grace, how you must have 
suffered !” 

And he soothed me with the touch of his 
hands on my hair, just like my mother’s, that 
last night of her life. 

In a little while [ told him all, and a few 
It appears thrt 











canary and went out under the plum tree, ) the name of the bridegroom was Howard Ran. 
where the small, unripe fruit hung on the é dolph, and that Squire Patterson hastily scrib- 
gnarled old boughs and among the tender ? bled the announcement of his daughter’s mar- 
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riage, and sent it to the county paper, fearing 
it might be too late for insertion that week. 

The editor had twice met Harry at the 
Squire’s, and supposing that he was the newly- 
made husband, copied the announcement and 

© gave it to his compositor. 

The misapprehension was fully explained the 
following week, and as the circulation of the 
paper is simply a local one, Harry had little 
fear of its falling into the hands of any of his 
friends. 

He had been very ill with an attack of fever 
since I had seen him, and only able to write 
me once, and this letter I had never received. 

And then, with my head lying on his 
shoulder, and my hands crushed up in his, 
Harry said to me many precious words, which 
my hand cannot write here, but which are set 
to sweet, living, eternal melodies in my heart; 
how, in the days when he had lain with weak- 
ness and pain for his daily and nightly com- 
panions, a new revelation had been made to 
him; he had seen that he had been irritable 
and exacting that last night we had passed to- 
gether, and many times before; and he begged 
me to forgive all this, and to believe that he 
came back to me a stronger and a truer man, 
with a more earnest and living purpose to give 
to Ged the life which he had spared. 

And I answered him—oh, how has woman ever 
answered her beloved, listening to such words. 

Then we knelt down under the green temple 
of the plum tree, set with emeralds, and 
thanked God that after the night it was morn- 
ing with us. 

And we went toward the house, and Uncle 
Dennis had just risen from his nap, and come 
out on the porch, and the winds played with 
his white hair, as they play with wheat ripe for 
the harvest. 

He stood still, looking at us in blank 
amazement as we came toward him, until I 
cried out, ‘It is alla mistake, Uncle Dennis! 
Harry was not married;” and a few words 
explained the whole. 

I never saw the old man so overcome. He 
sat down in his chair, and the tears rolled over 
his cheeks like the tears on the Cheeks of a 
little child. And Uncle Dennis laid his hands 
on our heads, and blessed us. 

And the sun of the summer day, going 
through the gates of the western hills, to meet 
the night, rained down its last golden light 
upon us, and, standing there, we blessed God 
in the words of David, the son of Jesse: “The 
Lord reigneth! Let the earth rejoice. Let the 
multitude of isles be glad thereof.” 
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CHINESE SCHOOL. 

Tue extraordinary nature of the Chinese 
language renders it impossible for a school- 
master to instruct more than a few scholars at 
a time, since the meaning of the words actually 
depends on their correct intonation. Every 
vocable in the language is capable of being 
pronounced in six different tones of voice, and 
of conveying six meanings totally different 
from each other, according to the tone given 
toit. Pronounced in one tone it conveys one 
meaning, and is represented by one written 
character; pronounced in another tone it con- 
veys an entirely distinct meaning, and is repre- 
sented in writing by another character alto- 
gether different. The correct and distinct 
enunciation of these tones is the chief diffi- 
culty in learning to speak the language. These 
tones are stereotyped and fixed, and must be 
learned, as part of the word, at the same time 
that its form and signification are mastered. 
Moreover, they are all arranged upon system, 
like the notes in a gamut, and when thoroughly 
mastered, the theory of the tones is really beau- 
tiful. If a wrong tone, then, is given to a 
word in reading or in conversation, it grates 
upon a Chinese ear like a false note in playing 
the fiddle. 





LETTERS TO THE GIRLS. 
BY AUNT HATTIE. 
NO. II. 

Aunt Hattie must set right down now and 
give you a lecture if itis Monday morning, and 
everything of course to be done, for she cannot 
work well till her mind’s duty is performed. I 
was at church yesterday, and I saw you there, 
and you looked so fresh and pretty! Your 
eyes made me think of a little cherub, now in 
Heaven, who used to, even when on earth, 
make me dream of Heaven—and your cheeks 
were as red as the clouds blushing at the last 
good-night kiss of the Sun. Oh! you seemed 
80 joyous, so light-hearted and happy, as if the 
fountain of life within you had only rippled 
over the smooth mossy stones where the sun- 
shine laughed, and the birds sung, and the 
violets touched you with their lips—not down 
into the deep, dark caverns of sorrow, where 
the sharp, jagged rocks fret, and the huge 
rough boulders lash the hurrying waters into 
foam! I could. hardly take my eyes off of you, 
and that was the reason I saw what I did. 

When the choir was singing one of the sweet- 
est songs of Zion, and all the congregation 
stood up—a girl of slight form and modest 
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countenance, came into the seat back of you. 2 mother, I forgot to tell you, that Mrs. Simmons 
Her bonnet was of the coarsest straw and old- 2 said to-day, that she would pay me 4 shilling 
fashioned, and her crinoline did not trecle > etre for every shirt I make for her—I'sew 
her about entering the pew-door, and her faded 5 them so nicely now. Can you not go home to 
shawl, in contrast with your bright ones, ° grandpa’s when I finish them? The doctor 
looked as unsightly as a mound of gray earth, ¢ thought a journey would almost cure you!” 
in the midst of the most lovely parterre of) ‘And what will you do, poor child! for a 
You noted each garment in a second, ; bonnet and shawl? I cannot think of your 

staying at home from Church and Sunday 
School!” 

“IT can wear my old one this year, it will make 
but little difference, and just think how happy 
we should all be, if you and baby were well!” 

There, light-hearted happy girls, with your 
pleasant homes, and your fingers unsoiled with 
labor, how would you like to change places 
with her—leave your carpets of velvet, and 
couches, soft as eider down, and go to that 
bare, uncarpeted room and work from the 
dawning till almost the small hours of night 


flowers. 
and an almost involuntary, but very percepti- 
ble smile stole to your lips, as you glanced 
at the stranger, and then at one another; the 
poor girl saw it too, for her chin quivered, and 
the tears sprung to her meek, blue eyes, and she 
made a movement as if to pass out of the door, 
but the hymn, closing just then, recalled her, 
and she seated herself in the furthest corner 
of the slip, as if she would shrink from sight. 
Now let me draw a pen-picture for you; it 
may do you good, and save the angels from 
ever having reason again to look so sad when 
they gaze into your sparkling, laughter-loving { crush down the longings of the beautiful so 
eyes. The gloom of twilight is settling down ) deeply implanted in the human heart, and 
closely around the uncurtained windows of a) satisfy the thirst for knowledge with the dry, 
dimly lighted room in the outskirts of the vil- § arid sands of ignorance, and at last, at night, 
lage. The home is very humble, the walls are j lie down to sleep with aching limbs, and bur- 
bare, the floor uncarpeted, and not a single ar- 3 dened thoughts, and only a dark gloomy future 
ticle of furniture but what is absolutely needed > looming up before you. Is not the cup of the 
is ranged around the room. In a corner bol-§ poor full enough, without having the sneering 
stered up by pillows in a large arm-chair, sits ¢ smiles and scoffs of the rich added to it, to fill 
the mother, holding a poor moaning babe in/? it to overflowing? I know, dear girls, it was 
her arms, and at her side leaning heavily ) partly thoughtlessness in you, but the wound 
against her, sound asleep, is another child of $ was not less deep; and again, when you are 
three summers—a sweet, curly-headed, dim-§ tempted to smile at the uncouth attire of the 
pled-cheek thing, with white rounded shoul-? poor, think that He, who makes your lot to 
ders peeping above her scanty dress, and her > differ from theirs, is also their Father, and re- 
soft delicate feet resting on the cold floor. By § gards his children with an equal love; and 
the table ironing, stands a girl of sixteen, her § also tremble for fear that you may bring down 
slight form, so young, bending beneath the 2 the frowns of Him, who is not only loving and 
double burden of care and labor early thrust 2 merciful, but just. 
upon it. Berea, Ohio. 
‘‘Mary, are you most through?” inquires the 
mother, in a low, weak voice? WuEN married people, in the old town of 
«« Only two or three garments more! Are you 2 Zurich, get into angry disputes, and seek to be 
tired sitting up so long and holding the baby? $ divorced, the magistrate pays no attention to 
If you are I will stop now and take him.” them. Before yielding to their demands, he 
‘‘No, no, child, I was only thinking of you. ’ orders them to be confined for three days in a 
You have been on your feet since early morn- 2 single chamber, having one bed, a table, a 
ing; oh! itisso hard to have your young life 2 plate, and 4 glass. They receive nourishment 
blighted by mine.” without anybody seeing or speaking to them. 
«Mother don’t talk so,” replied the daugh- § In leaving this chamber, at the end of three 
ter, quickly going to her side and tenderly 2 days, no divorce is asked for or required by 
kissing her cheek. ‘If you could only grow) them. We would advise the wise law-makers 
strong, and this darling boy get well, I should $ of this great Union to adopt a similar course, 
be as happy as a bird, even if I had to work § and thereby conform themselves more literally 
harder than I do now; don’t you think he is 2 to the precepts of the Bible, as there is no use 
better this week? See his little arm! it begins 2 in prating so much about this book unless we 
to look plump and round as Ida’s did; but, $ pay attention to its teachings. 
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AN AUTHOR’S RECREATION. S aunt Streeter, and my Cousin Nelly, made up 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA 3 the Of 
j $ My last manuscript dispatched, I packed my 


My name is John Brown—a common name } valise; put pen, ink and paper, out of sight as 
enough; and here, let me take occasion to in- 3 out of mind—locked up my rooms, gave the 
form the reader that I am no relation of the? 3 key to my landlady; and one fine September 
celebrated individual of that name, who is ; morning stepped into the cars with a ticket for 
being constantly paraded in the papers, as the } Wheatwold. 
doer of some remarkable feat; or the sayer of Congratulating myself on the delightful im- 
some wonderful jew d’esprit. I disclaim all kin. munity from labor, which I was to enjoy for 

By profession, [am an author. My nomme de} the next four weeks, I stepped out at the 
plume is an ambitious one, but I will not write } humble way-station, slung my valise over my 
it down, because I am not desirous of indulging ; shoulder, and made the best of my way to 
in personalities. ; Rouncewell Farm. I reached there just at 

In the common acceptation of the term, I 3 dark, and as I had expected, met with a hearty 
have been ‘successful.” My labors are well 3 welcome. 
paid, and I have strong hopes that I am doing 3 My grandparents were delighted to see John, 
my fellow men some good—a consummation $ my uncle and aunt rejoiced over John and his 
which I have ever devoutly wished. § Rouncewell nose; my dear little Cousin Nelly 

I took up authorship because I felt that I 3 was charmed with John’s arrival; the pale 
had a mission to fulfil, and only through the} cheek of the pretty seamstress, Lucy Green, 
medium of print could I reach the public atten- 3 brightened at sight of John; and the house- 
tion. And here, en passant, permit me a few 3 maid, and even old Rover, rejoiced over the 
words of advice to those young ladies and gen- advent of the distinguished John. I had not 
tlemen who have thoughts of leaving lucrative 3 been in the house fifteen minutes, before they 
situations, and taking to quill-driving. Don’t } had all told me how much they considered 
do it. The trade is overstocked. Every fifth ; themselves flattered at receiving a visit from 
man writes for the papers; every school-dis- {one who had rendered the name of Brown 
trict produces a “distinguished poetess.” Peo- } famous; how happy they were at having the 
ple seem to take this mania for writing, as § § honor of the race upheld by so distinguished a 
naturally as children take the measles. Every $ personage. 
hill-side has a dabbler in Helicon; every coun- Of course, I was infinitely obliged to them, 
try newspaper boasts its own correspondent. } and having expressed my obligations, I asked 
In silence there is safety, and one had better ; Uncle James what were his prospects for a 
keep his mouth closed, when he has nothing : $ good crop of potatoes. Potatoes, he said, were 
say. Authorship should not be a trade. i ie very fair; but sometimes he wished he 
should never be essayed for the fabulous for- § had not followed farming—it was a “hard 

tune which some persons suppose it invariably row” any way. He had always thought he’d 
yields; nor yet from thirst of fame, and world- ; like to get his living by his brain, rather than 
ly applause. In nine cases out of ten, an in-}his hands. For instance, he remarked, by 
dustrious mechanic’s income is greater than } writing poetry. 
that of an author; and as for fame—that is? (Alas! for my portly uncle’s two hundred 
generally confined to the plaudits of admiring } weight, avoirdupois, in that case, thought I.) 
personal friends. It is a hard, wearing, toil-{ It was a fine thing, my uncle said, to be 
ing existence. A work which demands the § called a poet. ‘There goes James Streeter, 
energies of brain, mind, and body; a drain § the poet,’ sounded much better than, “there 
upon all three. goes James Streeter, the farmer.” Aunt Betsy 
But, if you feel within you a something } agreed with him perfectly; nay, she went a 
which must have utterance; if silence is impos- } step farther, and informed me that she had, in 
sible, then speak, and Heaven prosper you! > her youthful days, a decided talent for poetry ; 
To return; I had gone through with a year’s } she had written five verses on the death of a 
constant, arduous labor, and depressed in body } tame crow, fully equal to Poe’s Raven, compe- 
and mind, I concluded to have a holiday of a} tent judges said. If her genius had but been 
few weeks; during which I would pay a long ; cultivated, she thought it very probable that, 
promised visit to Wheatwold, my mother’s $ in time, she might have rivalled Hemans, and, 
birth-place. My grandparents, haleand hearty, : perhaps, Byron. 
were still living on the-old farm; my Uncle and} Cousin Nelly said, demurely, that she had 
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inherited something of her mother’s we I apologized for having been so unmerciful 
arity—she could make rhymes for heart, dart, Sas to have caused a lady to shed tears; she 
June, moon, ete. Aunt Betsy asked Lucy 2 replied, with a tragical wave of the hand, that 
Green, if she had never felt something of the } she loved the sensation of tender melancholy. 
‘‘divine afflatus,” and Lucy said—no, she did 3 Forthwith she produced a bundle—(I had 
not care for poetry, as a general thing. 3 noticed, with fear and trembling, that she car- 
This original remark, coming from a young 3 ried something under her shawl)—which she 
lady, caused me to look at Lucy intently; and} deposited in my hands. It was an album—a 
I soon came to the conclusion that she was $ treasury of some of her dearest friends’ choicest 
neither plain, nor unintellectual. She was $ thoughts; would I be so kind as to leave a few 
rather petite; with a pale, interesting face, )} of my sentiments on a leaf there? 
lighted by large brown eyes, and framed in What could Ido? It would be exceedingly 
soft brown hair. ungallant to decline the request of a sister in 
After tea, Cousin Nelly brought me her al- § authorship, and I accepted the abominable red- 
bum, and asked me to be so kind as to pen a § covered book with my best bow. 
few lines therein; verse she would prefer. I This brought up Mrs. Newell. She emerged 
winced, and thought of my resolution not to 5 from her corner of the sofa, and, to my dismay, 
touch a pen during my stay; then I looked $I saw that she, too, carried a bundle. Good- 
back at Nelly’s smiling, rosy face and the eyes, 3 ness, thought I, another album! But no; it 
and the blue eyes won. I carried the book to? was a book of autographs; she wished to 
my chamber, and availing myself of a black } count Mr. Brown’s among her collection, and 
crayon, which happened to have been left in? if Mr. Brown would be so condescending, would 
my coat-pocket, I left my autograph on a pink 3 he please to write half a dozen times his fa- 
leaf, under a half dozen lines of indifferent } mous name; Mrs. Peter Smith, and Mrs. John 
verse. 2 Jones, and Mrs. Samuel Robinson, and others, 
I went to bed that night with my hopes of 2 would like to have a specimen of Mr. Brown’s 
content a little darkened; I had promised my- y chirography. 
self to wash my hands clean of all scribbling? Mr. Brown, of course, was excessively over- 
during my stay in Wheatwold. I was in a fair { come; he placed his hand on his heart, and 
way to keep to my purpose, surely ! assured the lady that the thing should be 
After breakfast, the next morning, I was just$ done. And having received and accepted an 
putting on my hat for an early walk, when $ invitation to take tea with Miss Hartwell, the 
there was a gentle little knock at the front ) succeeding day, Mr. Brown bowed the ladies 
door, and directly two ladies were ushered into } down the front door-steps, out on the gravel- 
the sitting-room. Cousin Nelly presented me $ walk, and through the gate. 
to them—they were Miss Jerysha Hartwell } Scarcely had my late visitors disappeared, 
and her friend, Mrs. Grandison Newell. Both { when a dapper little gentleman, in white kids 
had called to see Cousin John. and yellow waistcoat, was ushered into the 
Miss Hartwell was the poetess of the place; § room by my Cousin Nelly, and introduced to 
a distinguished contributor of the ‘‘ Weekly § me as Esquire Wadkins, the President of the 
Luminary,” and the ‘Saturday Star.” Mrs. $ American Anglo-Saxon United Philomethean 
Newell was her confidant, to whom all her > Society. 
poems were read by Miss H. before being of- After a little preliminary conversation, this 
fered to her publishers. This I was told by 3 gentleman informed me that the Society of 
the poetess, to prevent any misapprehension 3 which he was the President, had concluded to 
of Mrs. Newell’s motives for calling. 8 read, semi-monthly, before the Association, a 
Miss Hartwell was a tall, angular lady of $ paper—composed of contributions from differ- 
forty-five ;—she was quite portly, wore false ; ent members of the Society; and it was the 
curls, and had a pair of very red cheeks. earnest wish of all concerned that I should 
She had heard of Mr. Brown’s arrival, she } write four or five articles for the ‘Evening 
said, and had hastened to pay her respects to } Candlestick;” a humorous style would be pre- 
him; she had long felt acquainted with the 3 ferred. 
talented author of ‘‘Cavendish,” ‘‘Ellwood} <‘‘ Something lively and original, you know,” 
Grange,” etc. She had read my poems with § said the good man, patronizingly. 
tears in her eyes—tears of sympathy with their I hastened to protest my inability, but was 
sweet sadness, and mournful refrain of de- instantly cut short by the voluble President. 
‘Oh, no apologies! no apologies what- 
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ever!” cried he; ‘‘ we can’t accept them! We 
don’t doubt your ability in the least—if we 
had, we shouldn’t have applied to you! You 
can do finely if you only make the effort. Get 
up something worth hearing! If you don’t 
consent at once I must send over some of our 
ladies, to induce you to come to terms.” 

The last threat had the desired effect. I 
never could say no to a lady—especially if she 
had bright eyes and smiling lips—and I told 
the Squire I would accede to his request, with- 
out further persuasion. 

The President Squire had left me, and my 
hopes of peace with him. I went up to my 
chamber, to think over the heads of my humor- 
ous articles, which were to be immortalized in 


the Evening Candlestick; but I had not ar- 3 
ranged the first half dozen ideas, when there ? You needn’t flare up about it. 


Polly, was married. I remember it as plain as 
can be! Perhaps you know Polly? Married 
John Smith, and lives down to your city.” 

‘“‘ Unfortunately, I have not the honor.” 

‘Wall, Polly was a nice gal; but she was 
ter’ble on shoes! Wore out more shoe-leather 
than a dozen gals ought to. She was a great 
hand to visit, and the master gossiper. Didn’t 
take after her mother, there, I’ll be bound.” 

‘No, madam; so I should judge.” 

« You’re a man of concernment, Mr. Brown. 
You ought to be Governor—though, I suppose, 
you are rich enoughnow. If Imay beso bold, 
how much do you get a column for writin’ ?” 

‘‘That is my secret,” I replied, tartly—the 
blood crimsoning my forehead. 

‘‘ Good gracious! isit, indeed! I only asked; 
Wall, to ask 


came a tap at my chamber door. It was alow, ) a reasonable question, how many columns of 


musical tap, and did not anger me as a per- ‘ 


emptory rap might have done. I sprang up 
and unclosed the door; Lucy Greene was wait- 
ing there. 


reading like the Weekly Luminary could you 
write in a day ?” 
‘That, also, I must decline answering.” 
“Wall, if you aint the closest! Who'd a 


‘‘Mr. Brown is wanted in the parlor,” she$ thought you wouldn’t have told the wages 
said, turning away from the close scrutiny of 3 you get? At least you wont object to lettin’ 


the gaze I fixed on her pretty face. 
a sweet voice, and I excused the message on 
account of the voice, and went down immedi- 
ately. 

An old lady, in brown merino cloak and 
hood, sat beside Nelly, on the lounge. 
informed me that this visitor was Mrs. Joseph 
Jenkins—and left us alone together, as if we 
had been a pair of lovers. Mrs. Jenkins put 


Lucy had >? 


me know whether your story, ‘Cavendish,’ 
was true or not ?” 
“Of that you must judge. 
truth to credulous people.” 
‘*It’s no use to quiz you, Mr. Brown; so I’ll 


All stories are 


Nelly > come right down to the pint of my bizness. My 


son, Jonathan, has got the rebelling colic by 
spells, and the influency. The doctor says his 
borax is effected, and the information from his 


on her spectacles, and examined me with the) cold may settle on his trong-key. Wal, now, 


eye of a connoisseur. 


ye see, if Jonathan should happen to die, I 


“Land sake! So, this is Mr. John Brown, is } should want his bittuary notice put into the 
it? Well, I don’t see as he’s anything but a3 ‘Luminary.’ I thought it wouldn’t be any hurt 


man, anyhow. I’ve heern tell that he was 


an arthur ! 


‘‘T have had something to do with the like,” 
I replied, modestly. 

‘“Dotell! Wall, now, nobody would have took 
you for anything reemarkable; but, then, you 
can’t allers tell by the looks! Now, there’s 
Deacon Lacy’s darter, Sally—the brightest gal 
in school, but to look at her you’d set her down 
as a blockhead.” 

‘No doubt, ma’am,” returned I, feeling my- 
self called upon to say something. 

‘*No, that there ain’t! But do take a cheer; 
I want to talk with you. How long since you 
took to writing?” < 

“Ten years, madam.” 

“Ten years! Land suz! That’s a good 
while. Jest exactly as long ago as my darter, 


NNN OOOO 


to git it writ before hand ; and then, if it didn’t 


Do you write verses and make $ please Jonathan, he could have it altered, you 
books ?” § 


know.” 

To this original idea, I, of course, was ob- 
liged to consent. 

‘‘T want to git you to fix it up; and be sure 
to say that for four years he has led the Wheat- 
wold quire, had a powerful tenant voice, and 
died regretted and lamented by his affectionit 
mother and a large circle of aunts and cousins.” 

What could I say to this proposition? It was 
a little out of my line to write obituaries on 
living men, but the old lady was urgent, and I 
promised ‘‘to see about it.” She gave me a 
large sheet of gingerbread, which she had 
brought in her reticule; and, to do her jus- 
tice, I must say that the cake was excellent. 

My next applicant was a pale-faced, cada- 
verous young gentleman, with long, flowing 
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locks of auburn hair, and a roll of paper in his ? her confidence, if she had any, was gone; she 
hand. He made himself known to me as Fitz 2 blushed and twirled the handle of her parasol, 
James Adolphus Bruce—a worshiper of the $I suppose I must have blushed, too, for my 





Nine. 

He had brought a bundle of manuscripts for 
me to examine. He had thoughts of putting 
before the world a volume of his poems; he 
had no doubt but the sale of such a work 
would be immense, provided it was brought 
out by first-class publishers, and advertised 
judiciously. He informed me that most pub- 
lishers were mean and niggardly ; some dozen 
of them had refused to purchase his soul-stir- 
ring effusion at any price. One of this low 
class had been so bold as to recommend him to 
use the manuscripts for kindlings. 

‘‘The low, groveling wretch!” he cried, in 
righteous indignation. ‘Thanks to the gods, 
that I have a soul fitly formed to appreciate the 
gorgeous imagery of the poet’s heart.” 

I did not clearly understand this grandilo- 
quent remark, but not wishing to show any 
ignorance, I kept silent. 

Adolphus unrolled his manuscripts, and 4 
spread them out before me. He considered his § 
*¢ Lines on the Decease of a Pet Hen,” the best 
of all—his masterpiece. It had been pro- 
nounced, by competent judges, equal to Shak- 
speare’s best. He wished me to look the poems 
over, make whatever corrections I thought pro- 
per, and give him a note of recommendation to 
my publishers. As-I could not force him to 
release me from this fancied obligation, he left 
the bundle of foolscap, and with many a cour- 
teous, waistband splitting bow, departed. 

I settled myself in an arm-chair, to look 
over these glowing effusions of the young poet’s 
mind, and I am free to confess that two days 
of such employment would have given me an 
incurable dyspepsia. I no longer wondered 
that printers are, as a class, short-lived; I no 
longer felt surprised that editors should have 
poor health, and complain frequently of the 
‘‘blues.” I had just finished a solemn ditty of 
fourteen pages, addressed to Mr. Bruce’s 


é 


‘Dearest of Earth’—and I was so painfully § 


face grew very hot before the timid uplifting of 
those heavy brown lashes. 

‘*Perhaps you will think it strange, Mr. 
Brown,” began a soft voice, ‘‘but I want to 
employ you professionally.” 

I peered under the black talma in search of 
an album or autograph-book, but she had 
neither. 

‘‘Well, Miss Frost,” I said, “I shall be 
happy to serve you.” 

“Thank you. It is a—a—a somewhat deli- 
cate matter. Mr. George Stiles has sent me a 
letter in verse.” 

“Indeed |” 
the pause. 

‘‘Yes; a letter of verse, in which he—he 
asks me to marry him!” 

‘‘Very wise in Mr. Stiles—an evidence of 
his good taste.” 

‘He asked me to answer it directly; he said 
he should be impatient till I did.” 

‘‘No doubt of that.” 

«¢ And, Mr. Brown, now that you understand 
about it, wont you be so kind as to write an 
answer for me in verse—just as he made his 
proposal ?” 

*‘ Indeed, Miss Frost—” 

‘Pray, sir, do not refuse. 
my heart upon it.” 

The pleading of those brown eyes was not 
to be withstood. Miss Frost was victor. 

“Yes,” I said, “I will try, just to oblige 
you; but I knowI shall make bungling work.” 

She thanked me, and arose to go. 

“Stay! You have not told me what I shall 
write. You consent to Mr. Stiles’ wishes, of 
course ?” 

‘*No, indeed!’ with a little flash of the 
eye. 

“Ah! Then I am to say to him that you do 
not care for his love ?” 

‘¢ N—no, not exactly that.” 

‘Well, shall I tell him that you do love 


I must say something, to fill up 


I have quite set 


affected by it that I had recourse to the open ? him?” 


windows for fresh air. While standing there, 
a young lady, in blue dress and black talma, 
came up the walk and rapped at the front door. 
I was about betaking myself to the back re- 
gions for safety, when Cousin Nelly led the 
blushing maiden into my presence, and, after 
mentioning her name, left us to get acquainted, 
without further assistance. 


Miss Isabelle Frost—that was the lady’s ; him quite away. 
cognomen—was, without doubt, a beauty; but 2 


‘Not for the world! That would be a pretty 
confession.” 

‘‘Then I may say that you despise him, and 
refuse his offer ?” 

‘¢Why no, Mr. Brown, not just that. I don’t 
love him, mind you, but I don’t precisely hate 
him; you must give him to understand that I 
think very little of him, and yet do not turn 
Do you comprehend me ?” 
An arched smile finished the explanation; I 
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told her I thought I took in her meaning; and $ about the weather—a far more interesting and 


she gave me her hand, and said good morn- 
ing 80 sweetly, that I almost wished I was the 
George Stiles who was not to be turned ‘quite 
away.” 

By this time, dinner was served, and during 
the meul I sat beside Lucy Green. Somehow, 
it was very pleasant to sit there, and I forgot 
all my impending tasks, and remained at the 
table till three o’clock. The striking of the 
clock roused me, and I went up to my chamber 
to puzzle my brain over Isabelle Frost’s love 
letter. I had been there about five mortal 
minutes, -when I was summoned to the sitting- 
room. A gentleman awaited me; Mr. Moreen, 
the merchant of Wheatwold. He wanted a} 
poetical advertisement of his stock in trade 
written, including—‘“ butter and cheese, trunks 
and their keys; cotton cloth, woolen cloth, 
calicoes nice; silks, denims, and laces; coffee 
and rice.” 

It struck me that Mr. Moreen had a talent 
for versification himself, and I told him so. 
He replied that he could rhyme common words 
well enough; but tobacco, and potatoes, and 
linseed oil, spirits of turpentine, whisky and 
such, were hard to fix together, and he wanted 
a practical hand to do it. Puff & Blow, the 
rival merchants, across the way, employed a 
regular poet, constantly, to write their adver- 
tisements for the papers. 

What could I do but consent to oblige Mr. 
Moreen ? 

My next visitor was a wizen-faced man, with 
a huge bunch of watch-seals, and a formidable 
pair of gold-bowed spectacles riding royally on 
his nose. His name, he told me, was William 
Ogre, and he was called the Public-Spirited 
man. His business was soon unfolded. The 
Wheatwoldites were talking of erecting a monu- 
ment to the memory of Captain Peter Simpson, 
who died just after the Revolution. The cap- 
taii was a fine old gentleman, and it was pro- 
bable that before many years, they would be 
able to raise, by subscription, the amount 
necessary to the purchase of the monument. 
When they did get the shaft, there would be 
a public erection of the same; and Mr. Ogre 
had called to employ Mr. Brown to write an 
Ode for that occasion. He wished me to be 
sure and say that the captain was a man of 
temperate habits; drank neither rum nor cider, 
and chewed no tobacco. I could rhyme it in, 
somehow, he said. 

That night, instead of writing as I ought to 
have done, I sat and watched Lucy Green’s 
nimble fingers at her work; and we talked $ 


refreshing theme, to me, than literature. 

The next morning I arose, hoping I had seen 
the worst of it. How vain are human calcula- 
tions! At noon I counted fifteen albums which 
had been brought for some thought of mine to 
be written therein. There were, also, four 
books of autographs, and a little avalanche of 
letters. I hastened to classify these last. I will 
give the reader the result. 

Two asked my influence to procure them 
places in the city. 

Five wanted me to send articles from their 
pens to different newspapers for publication. 

Three asked me how much I made in a year 
by writing. 

Seven begged lines written on the death of 
friends. 

Last, but not least, there was a pen-wiper 
placed on my table by some unknown friend; - 
goodness knows I should have needed it, had I 
filled half my orders. 

In the afternoon, I went to Miss Hartwell’s, 
along with Cousin Nelly, to tea. There I had 
the felicity of meeting the literati of Wheat- 
wold assembled, Miss H. informed me, to do 
honor to the celebrated, and deservedly famous, 
John Brown. 

The Editors of The Evening Star and The 
Luminary were present; also their reporters ; 
the poet of Puff & Blow; George Stiles, who 
wrote love-letters in verse; and a half dozen 
old ladies ‘who wished to satisfy their curiosity 
regarding the personelle of Mr. Brown. The 
remarks of these latter were decidedly interest- 
ing. I happened to overhear something of 
them while standing behind a window curtain. 
One lady said that I was the exact image of 
Napoleon III. ; another, that she should have 
taken me for John Randolph; while a third 
solemnly asserted that I was the twin of 
Lorenzo Dow, in looks. But the most sensible 
critic of the lot said that I resembled nobody 
but old Sammy Crocket, the tin-pedler. Of 
course I was delighted. Who wouldn’t have 
been? I am ‘not a vain man, but no one can 
hear his good looks praised without a sensa- 
tion of satisfaction. 

Throughout the whole evening, I was com- 
plimented on my authorship, without stint or 
cessation. The editor of the Saturday Even- 
ing Star promised to forward me his magni- 
ficent sheet, weekly, if I would contribute 
monthly, an article of four columns. 

The poet of Puff & Blow expressed his regret 
at having been born so soon, when the age was 
not ready to receive and appreciate true genius 
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—and Miss Hartwell echoed the regret with a 
deep sigh. 
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During the ensuing fall and winter, I had 


‘much to attend to, but I always found time to 


Arrived once more in my chamber, at the {write to Lucy Green; and the sweetest joy of 
farm-house, I examined the articles which had ? my life was in reading the letters which she 


been received by my table during my absence. 
There was a reinforcement of albums—four 
notes requesting lines for friends’ tomb-stones 
—one exquisite affair from a lady, signing her- 
self Mabel May, and expressing the deep, pure 
love she bore the author of ‘‘Cavendish,” in 
no sparing terms. There were ten letters beg- 
ging my opinion on a notorious city weekly ; 
and thirteen asking the favor of a correspond- 
ence! Dear reader, I am not exaggerating, 
this was my real experience; it has been that 
of almost every author. 

And this was the rest I had promised my- 
self! I paced the chamber-floor in great per- 
turbation. There was the work of a whole 


‘month, at least, and that period was beyond 


the time I had appointed for my stay. What 
was I to do? I asked the question for the 
fortieth time since my arrival at Wheatwold. 

I stepped into the corridor for fresh air. 
Lucy Green was just coming up to her room. 
I went to her, and taking her hand, led her to 
the door of my chamber, and pointing at the 
pile of albums, autograph-books and letters, 
asked her the question— 

‘¢What am I to do?” 

‘Go home —.” I looked into the brown eyes 
to see if they agreed with her voice. They did. 
I said— ; 

‘Well, Lucy, if that is your sincere advice, 
I will follow it.” 

“Tt is, Mr. Brown; for rest you cannot have 
here. Go home!” 

«¢ And you really, wish it ?” 

“T do.” 

««Then you will bribe me a little, Lucy, will 
you not ?” 

‘Yes, if you will not go without —.” 

‘¢ My terms are easy. When I am at home, 
I shall write to you, you must reply. Will 
you?” 

She blushed and looked down. 
her hand. 

“Will you, Lucy ? 
drop it for no.” 

She held my fingers a little closer, I kissed 
her forehead and let her go. 

The next morning, I and my valise were at 
the railway station by dawn. I left behind a 
note to my relatives—explaining my reasons 
for cutting short my visit, and commissioning 
Nelly to see the albums returned to their 
owners. 


I still held 


Press my hand for yes, 


~~ 


sent me in return. She had once said that she 
did not care for poetry, and she need not, for 
every thought of hers was a poem in itself. 

Early in the spring, I made an errand to 
Wheatwold, and when I returned to Boston I 
brought my wife with me. Lucy says she had 
quite as lief be Brown as Green. 





EASE AND COMPETENCE NOT FAVORABLE 
TO GREAT LITERARY ACHIEVEMENT. 
ComPETENCE of fortune, and a mind at ease, 

have in thousands of instances given the death- 
blow to literary ambition and success. Except 
in extraordinary cases, if a person feels him- 
self happy in the enjoyments and elegances of 
private life, or in the excitation of affairs, he 
will take small pains to acquire happiness from 
other sources, especially when it has to be pur- 
chased at no less costly a sacrifice than labor 
of the brain, employed in the walks of solitary 
contemplation. Swift acknowledged that his 
efforts at intellectual eminence from boyhood, 
were but to supply the want of wealth and a 
title, or to secure such distinction as is usually 
awarded to the possession of a coach and six. 
The world, it is probable, would never have 
been enriched with ‘Paradise Lost” or ‘ Re- 
gained,” if the author had not been despoiled 
of his offices and comforts by the Restoration; 
nor Defoe have produced his ‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe,’”’ and other works of permanent attraction, 
had he not encountered a similar fate. Even 
when a prosperous career has not impaired 
activity of intellect, adversity has commonly 
rendered it more prolific in lettered results. Lord 
Bacon wrote a considerable part of his works 
during the few years that followed his exclu- 
sion from public employments; and Machiavel 
composed his celebrated political treatises, 
‘‘The Prince” and the ‘Discourses on Livy,” 
under circumstanees of the like description. 
In countries where plenty is most widely dif- 
fused, and a general equality of social condi- 
tion prevails, few writers of eminence ever 
arise; as neither the pressure of want, nor the 
stimulus arising from hope of appreciation or 
advancement, incites to exertion. 





Tue true gentleman is always modest. He 
is more ready to’obtain the opinions of others 
than to parade his own. 
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A BETTER WAY. go and sit down, and you see how well he minds 
me! John!” 
The child started, for there was an angry impera- 
“John, shut that drawer !” tiveness in the mother’s voice which his ear recog- 
The young mother spoke in a tone of authority, ¢ nized too well as the usual precursor of a blow. 
and the child, with a sullen countenance, obeyed, “Do you call that sitting down? If you don’t 
leaving the bureau-drawer, where he had gone in { mind me when I speak, I’ll punish you, as sure as 
his restless desire for employment. you are born !” 
“Tnever saw such a prying, meddlesome child John righted the chair and sat down in it. 


BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 


_ in my life,” she remarked to her visitor, and old “ Now, don’t stir from there in five minutes.” 


friend, who had called in to spend an afternoon. “Stop, Anna.” And the visitor, whose years 
“He is into every thing.” ‘were far beyond those of the young mother, laid 
The friend did not reply to this remark, and so ? her hand gently on her arm. “ There is a better 
the current of their conversation, interrupted for a ¢ way than this. Don’t require of your child an im- 
moment, flowed on again. possible thing.” She spoke in a low tone. 
“John! How dare you? Get down this instant!” “T must require him to obey me,” was answered. 
And the child drew back his hands from the fine “Tf you make obedience an impossibility, what 
French time-piece on the mantle, and crept slowly $ then ?” 
and reluctantly down from the chair, by means of $ “I don’t understand you.” 
which he had ascended to the beautiful object that} ‘Do you believe it possible for that restless child, 
had attracted his attention. now unduly excited, and with no occupation what- 
“Did you ever see such a boy?” ever, to sit still for five minutes? He can no more 
The visitor, as before, made no response. do so than he can fly !” 
“John, you troublesome fellow! go and sitdown$ “What am I to do? Let him run riot? You 
in your little chair !” don’t know him! There’d be no living with him 
The child stood still, instead of obeying. in the house.” 
“John! Go this instant!” The mother stamped $ “John is not a bad boy,” said the friend. 
her foot. “Go, I tell you!” “T know that. He’s only troublesome.” 
John moved ‘whimpering toward the chair. “ Restless, active, and curious,” say rather, and, 
“Can’t I go down stairs and see Biddy?” therefore, claiming a large share of your thoughtful 
No, sir, you cannot. I’m not going to have you ; attention. You must find him employment, Anna.” 
living in the kitchen. Biddy has spoiled you “There wouldn’t be much else done in the house, 
enough as it is.” if I were to give myself up to the work. of finding 
Then turning to the visitor, she added— employment for a boy like him,” said the mother, 
“These servants spoil more children than they § in a discouraged way. “It would take the time 
are worth. They indulge them in every thing. It’s §@d ingenuity of two persons to keep him fully 
got to be as much as I can do to keep John out of § occupied.” 
the kitchen. He’d live there half of his time if ’d¢ “‘ Anna,” said the friend, speaking very earnestly. 
let him.” “Tf it be so with the child—if that bright little 
“Poor children !” said the visitor, in a quiet way, ¢ spirit be already reaching out with such a restless 
“They have a hard time of it.” eagerness into the world of facts and things—how 
“Tt’s the mothers who have the hardest time,” ? momentous the duty that devolves upon you! His 
was the reply to this. And then the conversation 2 spirit is immortal, and must grow in beauty or de- 
went on as before. formity—develop toward good or evil. He is now 
John, instead of sitting down in his chair, as § the pliant twig, which, if bent from its uprightness, 
directed, turned it over, and stretching himself upon $ Will show the defect in all after time. But, ere I 
it at full length, managed, by balancing the arms ) 2dd more, let me ask for John the privilege of go- 


on the floor, to give-it a see-sawing motion. He } ing down to see Biddy. We can talk more freely 
was working, in this way, a portion of surplus } when he is away.” 
animal spirits, when his mother’s attention was} “You can go down and see Biddy for a little 
drawn to him from her pleasant talk. while,” said the mother. 
“Just look at that boy!” she said, laying her$ “May I.” The sunshine came back instantly to 
hand upon the arm of her friend. “TI told him to$ the child’s face. “Oh, you're a good mamma!” 
(119) 
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And John, before bounding away, came and kissed ; when he comes to you questioning, put him off; 
his mother. ¢ for to inform his young mind is of far more im- 

“ He’s an affectionate child,” said the mother, in é portance than any work you may happen to have 
a softened tone, as the child went, in gladness, ¢ in hand, , If his curiosity makes large demands on 
from the room. ¢ you, satisfy it as fully as in your power, and the 

“And you must lead him by his love for you, ¢ hunger of curiosity will be appeased. If he knows 
Anna,” remarked the friend. “This love is a great ¢ what a box or a drawer contains, or is told the 
power. It works wonders. But your love must be { meaning of some device, picture, or thing by which 


guided by a thoughtful regard to the peculiarities { he is attracted, he has gained a certain amount of . 


of his disposition. Blind love often .works on that goes.toward his education, and 
evil than good. You said just now that it would $ becomes to him mental stamina. There is no bet- 
take the time and ingenuity of two persons to beep 5 ter way than this to cure restlessness and strong 
John fully employed, meaning to express by this é ¢ curiosity in children, Moreover it takes away the 
strong language, the unusual activity and restless temptation to gain forbidden knowledge, that fruit- 
curiosity of the child’s mind. So much greater, ° ful source of trouble. How much better is it to 
then, is the responsibility resting upon you. God ‘ satisfy a curious child, by showing him some article 
has given you this child, that he may grow up un- § by which he has been attracted, and explaining to 
der your care, and become an angel in heaven. $ him its properties or use, than to put the temptation 











Let that thought come distinctly into your mind. ¢ of disobedience in his way. 
§ have helped him; but, in the latter, you have suf- 


He was not given merely to fill your mother’s heart 


with gladness, though joy came with his birth ; but $ 
as the highest trust committed by our Heavenly § 
No other duty, no § convict me of error!—you tear a veil from my eyes. 


Father to any of his creatures. 


other pleasure, no other demand upon your time §‘ How thoughtless I have been! 


In the first case, you 


fered him to do himself a serious wrong.” 
“Ah, my friend!” said the young mother, “you 


Hereafter, the 


and attention can be made paramount to maternal ¢ mother’s duty shall take precedence of all others. 
duty. Here lies your highest work, and all else ¢I will walk in this better way which you have 


must fall into subordination. 
Anna ?” 
“T do, in the light of your clear thought.” 
“ Shall I go on?” 


Do you not see it so, ¢ pointed out to me.” 


“Tn so doing,” replied the friend, “ you will not 
only secure your child’s present happiness and 
future well being, but your own peace of mind. 


“ Yes—yes. Speak plainly. You cannot offend ¢ Dear Anna! let all that I have said be to you only 


” 


me. 


“T have observed, many times, your way of trations of duty may come. 


treating your child. Shall I suggest a better way?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Instead of seeking to repress, try and develop 
all the orderly activities of his mind. Give him a 
much larger portion of your thought and time; 
though not so as to make him too dependent on 
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as axioms and texts, from which a thousand illus- 
Each day will bring 
some new aspect of things; will show you this 
child that you are to educate for usefulness here 
and hereafter, in some new manifestation of life and 
quality, that will require thought and patience to 
enable you rightly to act for his good. But let 
love for him be your teacher, and by this love God 


you for his employments. The best way for you to 2 will inspire you with wisdom to see and strength 


help him, is to find him something todo. Never, 


to do the right. 





Boys’ und Girls’ Treasury. 





THE LITTLE GIRL AT THE PALINGS. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“ Now, Gerty, don’t be afraid ; hold on fast with 
both hands, and you wont fall.” 

“Oh, but I shall! I shall!” screamed the child, 
half in exultation, and half in terror, as the swing 
rose higher into the air. 

“There! I’m going now.” 

“So you are up into the tree,” laughed the. two 
boys, her brother, Guy Prescott, and her cousin, 
Frank Whipple, as they gave, with all their 
strength, a new impetus to the rope, and it rose up, 
with its fair, panting occupant, until her golden 


head was brushed by the great horse-chestnut 
leaves. 

“ Now, tell us what you find up there when you 
get back, Gerty,” shouted Frank Whipple, while 
his cousin Guy whispered in his ear, “Isn’t it fun, 
though, to see girls swing? They’re always such 
cowards.” 

“T know it, Guy; but then you can’t expect 
they’d behave like us boys,” in a tone of patronizing 
commiseration. 

Gertrude Prescott caught the last words as her 
swing swept down to the ground. 

“ Well, if girls haven’t courage there are plenty 
of things they can do better than boys.” 
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Sho said it in her pert, pretty way, with a toss of? gaze on the bright, handsome boy. Something she 
her head, and the golden tresses which were the 2) saw there reassured her. 


crown thereof. 

“Make dolls’ bonnets, for instance,” laughed 
Guy. 
“Well, that’s better than spinning top or play- 
ing ball, I say; isn’t it, Frank ?” 

It was a pleasant sight, those three children on 
the lawn ‘which stretched away from the large 
manor-looking residence of David Prescott, Esq. 

You would have perceived at once that the owner 
of those stately grounds and that elegant house 
was a man of wealth and of taste. Grand old fruit 
and shade trees lifted their green tents all over the 
lawn, and walks twined their gray threads through 
the sweet-smelling grass, while just beyond them 
rose the fine old graystone house, with its broad 
piazzas and stately pillars half hidden in the midst 
of fragrant shrubs and vines, 

And those three children, the boys and the girl, 
were in harmony with their elegant surroundings. 

You felt at once, by their dress and looks, by 
their manner and movements, that they were the 
children of wealthy and refined parents, that out- 
wardly they had been carefully and tenderly reared, 
and a good man or woman would have hoped, look- 
ing at those children, that they did not consist 
wholly of outward adorning, that their within was 
grace of soul, and truth and beauty of heart. 

Frank Whipple did not answer his Cousin Gerty’s 
question, for his head was turned aside and his 


eyes fastened on a little wistful face which was 4 wouldn’t let me. 


looking eagerly toward the swing and watching its 
movements with longing, childish interest. 

Guy and Frank were over their twelfth birth- 
days, Gertrude was a year younger, and that small, 
pale face at the palings did not look as old as this 
latter. It was wholly unlike it, too, ingexpression, 
sun-browned and sorrowful; and it wore a ging- 
ham sun-bonnet and a calico dress, and both were 
old and faded. 

“Do you see that little girl?” whispered Frank. 

Guy followed the direction of his cousin’s eyes: 
“Yes, and I think she’d better be in other business 
than watching us.” 

“Oh, no! let her stand there,” and the boys 
turned to their play-labor again. 

“There! I’ve swung enough,” at last cried Ger- 
trude, and as she bounded from the swing Frank 
Whipple’s eyes once more caught sight of the little 
girl at the gate. There she stood, still and wistful 
as ever, her little patient face pressed up against 
the palings, her large gray-blue eyes fastened on 
the children. 

Somehow, that little pitiful face touched the 
heart of the boy, Frank Whipple. It was a heart 
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“Yes, I like to, very much indeed.” 

They were soft, delicate tones which answered 
him, not such as Frank had expected from the 
child’s dress and appearance, for like older and 


2 wiser people than himself, the boy always associated 


poverty with coarseness and rudeness. 

“T s’pose you’d like to take a swing, wouldn’t 
you?” 

The gray soft eyes grew large with wonder and 
delight, as she turned them on the boy. 

“Oh, yes! I should.” 

“ Well, step right in here, and I’ll give you one,” 
opening the gate. 

She stepped forward quickly, glanced toward the 
tree, and then drew back. 

“Why, now, wont you come?” 

“T don’t believe they want me to,” designating 
his cousins by a movement of her head. 

“Nonsense! I'll take care of you. Come right 
along with me.” 

And while this conversation had been going on 
between Frank Whipple and the little girl at the 
palings, another had been transpiring between Guy 
and Gertrude under the horse-chestnut. 

“ Who in the world is Frank talking to, Guy ?” 

“A little begger-girl that’s been standing and 
staring at us a long time.” 

“T wonder what he wants of her.” 

“So do I. I wanted to send her off, but he 
I do wish he’d make haste, for 
we’re just going to climb the cherry tree.” 

“JT declare—if he isn’t bringing her in !” 

So the brother and sister stood still as Frank and 
the little stranger came toward them: but the faces 
of the former were full of amazement. 

“T say, Frank, what have you brought that girl 
in here for?” questioned Guy, loud enough for her 
to hear. 

“ Going to give her a swing.” 

“Going to give a beggaraswing? Oh, Frank!” 
cried Gertrude, darting a glance of contempt on the 
child. 

“T don’t know whether she’s a beggar or not,” 
cried the boy; “I’ve promised her a swing, and I 
never yet broke my word. Come, get in, little girl.” 

But the child hung back. Many feelings had 
gone in quick changes over her face, for her quick 
ears had caught every word the children had 
spoken. 

“ Well, Frank Whipple! I thought you was above 
associating with such folks,” said Guy, curling his 
under lip. 

“So did I. Who ever heard of such a thing as 
asking beggars into one’s garden and swinging 


very full of faults, irritable and exacting enough / them!” Gertrude spoke these words betwixt a 


at times, but impulsive and generous at others. 
He went toward her. 
there and see us swing ?” 


“Do you like to stand ¢ 


‘ laugh of scorn and a frown of anger. 


The blood flashed over Frank’s brow. He was a 
boy of quick, impulsive feelings, one whom oppo- 


A flush ran up into the brown, sallow cheeks, she § sition generally stimulated into obstinacy. 


started back a little and turned her half frightened 


“You and Guy may think just what you please 
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about my associating with beggars. I’m not 
ashamed to be polite to them, or to swing a little 
girl, whoever she is, when I take a notion.” 

“Well, we'll go off and wait under the cherry 
tree until you get through,” said Gertrude, conde- 
scendingly. 

“ Well, I’ll come when I get ready,” quite as in- 
dependently as the little lady, who walked away 
with her brother in dignified contempt. 

“ There now, you just getin. Why! what is the 
matter ?” 

For the child shrank away, buried her face in 
her hands, and burst into sobs. 

“Come now, don’t mind what they say, ’tisn’t 
worth caring for.” He said it in a kindly, coaxing 
tone, for all the better impulses of the boy’s nature 
were stirred by the sight of that child’s tears and 
the sound of her sobs. 

“T’m not a beggar: I never was one in the 
world.” 

“T didn’t believe you were; Guy and Gerty ought 
to be ashamed of themselves; but never mind, it’s 
lucky we-don’t care. Cheer up, now, and I'll give 
you a nice swing,” and in his pity for the little girl’s 
grief he put up his hand and smoothed away the 
short brown locks which had fallen round her eyes. 

She looked up in his face with a sudden smile 
through her tears. “I didn’t s’pose there was so 
good a boy as you in all the world,” she said. 

Frank smiled too, for the sincere, honest praise of 
that little stranger child, pleased his boyish vanity 
more than many compliments could have done. 

“ Well, I’ll show you that I’m better still if you'll 
be a brave little girl and dry up your tears,” and 
taking the small figure in his arms he seated it in 
the swing. 

At the first motion of the swing her head grew 
dizzy and she was frightened, but gradually she 
gained courage and steadiness, and Frank was very 
careful and constantly quieted her alarm, until at 
last the rope and its little occupant swung ont 
bravely into the air, and the child’s laugh gurgled 
out full of glee and triumph, as the swing rose 
higher every time of its ascent, until the broad 
green leaves of the horse-chestnut brushed her 
hair as they had done Gertrude’s. She did not dis- 
mount until Frank had swung her half an hour. 

“ Now, haven’t you had a capital swing ?” 

“Yes. I thank you a great many times.” 

“You’re entirely welcome. How red it’s made 
your cheeks ?” 

“ Has it, though? Oh, what did you do with my 
bonnet ?” 

“ There ’tis, under that shrub. But you needn’t 
be in such a hurry.” 

“I’m afraid your cousins wont like it if I keep 
you any longer.” 

“ Well, that’s my business, you know. Sit down 
here on the grass a minute and tell me your name.” 

“Alice Lynne. Now what’s yours?” 

“Frank Whipple.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER: OR OPTICAL 
AMUSEMENTS. 


4 CURIOUS AND IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT. 


Tie a piece of bladder over one end of an open 
tube; pour some thick syrup of sugar and water 
into the tube, and immerse it in water, as shown 
in this figure; in the course of half 
an hour, or even less, the-fluid in the 
tube will have risen several inches 
above the level of the water in the 
vessel. Some force must cause the 
E==¥ fluid to rise above its natural level; 
-—) what is this force? the thin fluid, the 
water, passes more rapidly through 
a the pores of the bladder into the tube, 
than the thick fluid, the syrup, passes out of it, 
This curious phenomenon is called ENDOSMOSE and 
ExosMosE; the former term means to tend inward, 
and the latter to tend outward. A great many im- 
portant effects connected with animal and vege. 
table life depend upon the principle of endosmose 
and exosmose. 

A LITTLE WIND-WHEEL. 

This little wind-wheel is made out of a circular 

piece of card paper; it turns upon the point of a 





¢ 





pin which is stuck through the end of a cork. 
When it is placed near to a fire, the current of air 
rushing tgward the fire will cause the paper wheel 
to turn round constantly in the same direction. 
THE SHILLING AND WATER EXPERIMENT. 
Place a shilling, c, at the bottom of an empty 
vessel; bring your eye in a line, £ K C, with the 
edge of the vessel and the extreme edge of the 





shilling; without shifting your eye, pour some 
water into the vessel: the whole of the shilling 
will now be seen, that is, it will be seen if as it 
were at B, in the direction zp B. Here the rays of 
light, c p, in passing out of the water, become bent 
toward the surface of the water into the direction 
Dg., and hence the edge of the shilling is seen in 
the direction z D B. 
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When a ray of light is thus bent in passing from 


the top of the water, as well as through the side of 


one transparent medium to another, it is said to | the tumbler: the shilling appears of its natural 


undergo REFRACTION. 


size, when seen through the top of the water, but it 


Light is always bent from its straight-lined ) has the appearance of a half-crown when seen 


course when it passes obliquely from one medium 
But it undergoes no refraction when it 
passes perpendicularly from the surface of the one § glass. 


to another. 


medium to that of the other. 


TO MAKE A SHILLING APPEAR LIKE A HALF-CROWN. 


through the round side of the tumbler. Here the 
round surface of the tumbler acts as a magnifying 


To convince yourself that the tumbler of water 
acts as a magnifying glass, place the leaf of a 


Throw a shilling into a tumbler containing some { book close to one side of the glass; look through 


water; cover the top of the tumbler with a plate; 


the water at the print, and you will see it much 


invert the tumbler with the plate on it; the water enlarged. 


will remain suspended by the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, and the shilling will lie flat upon the plate; 





place the plate with the inverted tumbler on the 


TO MAKE A READING-GLASS OUT OF TWO BOTTLES. 





Fill two bottles with water; place the one bottle 
across the other, as shown in this figure; look at 
some print through the crossed portion, and you 


table, and look at the shilling so as to see it through ‘ will see the reading considerably enlarged. 





Hints for Housekeepers. 





To Retreve A Cover.—It is said that a small 
piece of resin, dipped in the water which is placed 
in a vessel on the stove, will add a peculiar property 
to the atmosphere of the room, which will give 
great relief to persons troubled with cough. The 
heat of the water is sufficient to throw off the aroma 
of the resin. 


RatseD Beruin -Worx.—There are two ways of 
doing the raised Berlin work. One is by simply 
working over a mesh, without crossing the stitch; 
another, to work over the mesh and cross the stitch; 
in both cases the mesh should have a knife at the 
end, so that in drawing it through, the work is 
drawn tightly, and cut at the same time; it is after- 
ward combed, and cut to the shape of the flowers. 


MATERIAL FOR TrAcinG oN Mustin.—Patterns 
may be traced on muslin with a pen and a little 
stone blue dissolved in water. A little sugar should 
be added to prevent the blue running. This answers 
well, and will readily wash out. 


EXETER GINGERBREAD.—One cup butter, one 
cup sour milk or cream, one cup sugar, two cups 
syrup (molasses will do), three eggs, five cups flour, 
one tea-spoonful of saleratus in milk, ginger to 
your taste, 


Fruit CAKE witHout Eaes.—One cup of molas- 
ses, one cup of brown sugar, one cup of butter— 
heat together sufficiently to melt the butter; two 
tea-spoonfuls of cloves, two of cinnamon, one of 
nutmeg, one coffee-cupful of raisins (with or with- 
out currants), citron; then add one tea-spoonful 
of soda dissolved in hot water; one cup of sour 
milk or butter-milk, and one quart of flour; bake 
one hour. / 


Goop PumpxKin Pre without Eaas.—One quart 
of boiling milk ; two soda or Boston crackers rolled 
fine, put to the boiling milk; two tea-cups of 
strained boiled pumpkin; little salt; one cup of 
sugar; extract of lemon; little ginger. If this 
quantity will not make two pies put in a little cold 
milk. Bake in a hot oven. 


Deticious Drop Caxe.—One pint of cream, 
three eggs, and salt; thicken with fine rye till a 
spoon will stand upright in it, and drop on a well 
buttered iron pan, which must be hot in the oven. 
They may be made thinner and baked in buttered 
cups. 


WincuEsteR Puppine.—Half Ib. of suet, half 
Ib. of sugar, and half lb. of bread crumbled with 
four eggs and the rind and juice of one lemon. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
BY GENIO C. SCOTT, OF NEW YORK. 
PLATE OF COLORED DESIGNS—LADY ON THE 
LEFT. 

The dress is called, by the ladies in Paris (where 
it was invented), a “ Redingote Magicienne.” The 
body and skirt are not disconnected by a cut across 
at the waist, but it is formed to fit at the waist on 
the back, by three large box-plaits; and at the 
sides, by taking out two large darts, one under 
each arm, and one between that and the front edge; 
the front edge is then shaped to the form of the 
figure. As this genre of cut and make is so simi- 
lar to the robe called the “Princess”—the most 
select evening dress in Paris—and just becoming the 
rage with our haut ton, we invite the reader’s care- 
ful perusal of our description.— 

The Redingote is surmounted with a collar formed 
in demi-pelerine, enlivened with a little ruche edg- 
ing of the same goods as the robe, being black 
taffetas ; the knot under the collar is of taffetas 
ribbon, and the collar and manchettes (under- 
sleeves) are of fine linen, piquée; that is, a goods 
similar to fine white marseilles. 

The sleeve is cut with an elbow, half large, ter- 
minated with a deep cuff, open on the under side, 
edged like the collar. The front—all the way up— 
is trimmed with buttons and holes, by which it is 
closed, and there is a row of back-stitching two 
inches back of each edge, and five inches above the 
bottom of the skirt. 

On each side of the skirt—fifteen inches below 
the arm-hole—is a diagonal pocket, covered with a 
little scolloped lid, closed up the centre with a hole 
and button, and bordered with a ruche, like that 
on the cuffs and collar. 

It is difficult to design a more modest dress than 
this, and yet there is none more attractive and 
récherché for demi-toilette. Gloves of russet kid. 

The hair is.dressed in flat bands in front, and a 
rolled knot behind ;. the back of the head sustained 
by a resille of silk, bordered with two bands of lace 
and jet buckles, forming near the ears a knot with 
two ends. Voyez-vous a young wife comme il faut. 

TorLeTTE DE PRomENADE.—The lady on the 
right, clad in a walking or carriage dress, wears a 
blue crape bonnet, covered with black tulle point 
d’esprit. A narrow black lace edges the border 
and the curtain. 

Under the border, the Bandeau is composed of a 
blue pavot in the middle of a knot of black lace, 
and the turn of the face is composed of tulle and 
black lace, with blue pavote disposed at each side, 
irregularly, as represented. Brides (strings) of 
blue taffetas, No. 30, 
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Robe of imperial blue velvet, ornamented with 
black lace. A round waist of the body is trimmed 
with four lace choux, each one formed of four infini- 
tesimal widths of lace. 

The front of skirt is ornamented with 8 chouz, 
enlarging progressively towards the bottom. 

The ceinture, cut from imperial velvet, forms a 
point at front and on the back, with the view to 
render the appearance of the waist very long. It 
is agraffed at the left side with a knot écharpe— 
meaning square ends—of long coques, falling in 
two lappets, all bordered with a row of stitching 
and edged with narrow black lace. 

Sleeves oval, and short in front, the ends gently 
rounded, and the sleeve falling straight behind. 
On each one is a band which parts at the top of the 
shoulder, at the arm-hole, and descends to the bot- 
tom between two little widths of lace. A chou 
trims the top of the cut in front. A white ruche 
trims the under edge of the opening of the sleeve, 
and a black lace trims the outer edge. 

Collar of white lace. Under-sleeves of white 
tulle, with a little black lace trimming to relieve 
the cuffs. 

Lace-boots of calf-skin, lined with chamois 
leather; the cut is to lace up in front, and the 
legs—from the heel to the top—are from 8 to ll 
inches long. This style of boot is all the rage at 
present in New York, its furore having been in- 
creased by the growing favor with which the ex- 
ercise of skating is regarded; and though ladies’ 
skirts are still four yards wide for walking, yet 
they are much shorter. It is truly wonderful what 
effect Butcher’s boots have exerted in favor of 
shortening ladies’ skirts to show them. Thus the 
genius of man is sometimes the means of neutraliz- 
ing an eccentricity in woman. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE MODE. 

The latest style of bonnet is the soft crown. It is 
not generally adopted here, butit is coming in. It is 
our province to keep the readers of the Home Maga- 
zine apprised of what is the reigning mode, and—as 
nearly as we can—to indicate to them the tendency 
of the fickle goddess, Fashion. Many intimations 
may be very simple, but their results are always 
more or less important. The indulgence of luxu- 
ries by those who can afford it, and the desire for 
pleasure, are vigilant auxiliaries of charity. In the 
winter—more especially—is the merehant-prince 
called on to cultivate the entertainments of the 
drawing-room circle. To do so, he must incur 
some expense for furniture and the toilet; but for 
this he is amply compensated by keeping the 
wolves from the doors of poor artisans and cotu- 
rieres. Tle will enhance the benefits of his mission, 
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if he will avoid the large establishments of ready- 
made clothing, where persons of genius are often 
obliged to botch for bread; but let him, or her, 
rather seek out the young milliner and dress-maker 





lilac, rose, and pink shades, are preferred for full 
dress, not forgetting that emblem of purity, the 
camelia-japonica. 

Of dresses, or robes, the latest style is the “prin- 


just starting business on limited means. They ? cess,” not cut across at the waist, but double- 


need every order that they can get this inclement 
season ; and besides encouraging them, will give a 
larger scope to genius, by inducing those of talent, 
who vow work for ready-made establishments, to 
establish business for themselves. Trimming- 


breasted in form at the breast, with lapels cut at an 
angle downward, @ da militaire. The right skirt 
has the corner clipped off from 9 inches back of the 
edge on the bottom of the skirt, and 9 inches up 
the front edge from the bottom of the skirt, in a 


houses, and manufactories of trimmings, are now (¢ straight line. The edges, even across the bottom 


becoming sufficiently numerous to enable persons 
to select their own trimmings, without depending 
upon a few large houses, which, until recently, en- 
joyed the monopoly in this metropolis. A reward 
of general benefit is sure to follow the encourage- 
ment of rising genius. 

Of the present style of Bonnet :—Soft crowns, we 
have stated, are the mode; but many square ones 
are worn in Broadway, though several colors in a 
bonnet are indispensable. The first matter to be 
borne in mind is, to let your strings be of the same 
eolor as your hat—not to blend with the trimmings 
or ornaments. Black velvet is often trimmed with 
green ribbons and red floral enliveners, with blonde 
for the frame at the cheeks, aud a ribbon, with knot 
on one side of the temple and flower on the other. 

Green velvet epinglé is also a fashionable mate- 
rial, trimmed with black velvet edges, with bias 
over the passe, band gathered in at the upper edge 
of the curtain, and green strings. 

A pretty bonnet is one composed of very dark 
purple velvet, trimmed with pink and white. For 
instance: The border and curtain are of dark pur- 
ple velvet, the crown in stripes a half inch wide, of 
white, pink, and purple, alternating; or of pink 
and purple, with the stripes of purple edged with a 
very narrow row of white lace. The whole edged 
with white lace, even to the strings. A roleau of 
cock feathers to encircle the hat at the connection of 
the border and passe. This is acharming full dress 
chapeau. 

The very latest style of dessoue for a velvet bon- 
net, is a ruche of lace and one of Magenta purple, 
entirely encircling the face; but it is better taste 
to employ a double ruche of white blonde at the 
ears, and cover the forehead with purple, gathered 
by three rosettes of black lace. 

Capotes for the opera and to wear at marriage 
receptions, are still very small. Whereas the don- 
net extends forward and upward from the ears, 
rather offensively, the capote is extremely modest. 
It is made of pink, blue, or azof, approaches not 
forward a square line over the head from the back 
of each ear, and is enlivened by a white lace veil, 
caught at the edge of the border and thrown back 
to the crown. The crown is edged with lace, and 
strawberry point lace covers the upper two-thirds 
of the curtain. The capote fits the head, leaving 
no room for a dessous, except a ruche, and roses and 
pinks from the cheeks to the chin. Flowers of 
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also, are bound with a black velvet band, (/issere) 
striped with four lines of gold. The material of the 
dress is a lustrous black taffetas. The sleeves are 
cut a quarter longer than the arm, in demi-gigot 
shape, and a velvet band, like that which edges the 
dress, starts from under the velvet binding of the 
neck, and extends over the shoulder and down over 
the top of the sleeve to the correct length of the 
sleeve at the wrist, the sleeve being gathered to it 
in order to shorten the sleeve to its proper length. 
The end of the sleeve, which nearly fits at the 
wrist, is bound with an edging of the gold-striped 
velvet band. The front is closed with holes and 
buttons of velvet and gold. Some of our belles, 
who have just returned home from Paris, brought 
with them samples of this robe, to the real admira- 
tion of Fifth Avenue and Murray Hill. It is stated 
that only two dress-makers in New York know how 
to make the robe princess. It is indeed a novelty. 

Bodies are cut with pointed waists, two points 
before and one behind, and a piece of lead is fitted 
to each point, and is inserted between the lining 
and outside to keep the point down. Full dress 
skirts are generally plain because the choice silks 
and brocades are woven with small figures of velvet, 
and offering much better flow. In fact, trimmings 
on the skirts would spoil the harmony and disguise 
the beauty. Of plain silks for full dress, blondes and 
laces are the favorite trimmings, in puffs and flounces. 

The tight sleeve is gaining fayor. The next 
greatest favorite in cut is the one represented by 
the colored plate on the figure with a blue dress. 
It is of the pagode genre. Buttons are regarded 
as the favorite trimming of dresses, this winter; 
High bodies, even for full dress, are also fashionable, 
and they are trimmed with a row of buttons and 
holes up the front of the bust, and then two rows, 
starting two inches apart at the waist in front, and 
diverging to the shoulder point and back to the 
waist behind, two inches apart. The sleeves are 
also, more or less, trimmed with velvet buttons. 
These buttons are an inch in diameter, a little con- 
vex, and the dress-maker distributes them accord- 
ing to caprice. Passementerie is also a fashionable 
edging this winter for all garments and for all oc- 
casions. All overdresses are cut very long, being 
something within six inches of the carpet. Even 
those sorts des bal et de l’opera, are of white cash- 
mere, with a hood, and extend behind to near the 
bottom of the dress. Double skirts are losing favor 
and narrow flounces are gaining. 
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Childrens’ clothing.—These are all made very i trying their fragrance. It is the style to 
plain and without embroidery. A wide hem, closed { plait the tops of the skirts (in walking dresses) to 
with a cross-stitch on the wrong side, and a row of fa waistband; but don’t make the plaits too large, 
back-stitching on the right side, with now and then § for it has a bad effect on heavy goods; the skirt is 
an open scroll tracery of very fine cord, are the ¢ plaited quite full behind, moderately at the sides, 
only reliefs to the edges. Another fact is to be ) and nearly plain at front. The crinoline should be 
borne in mind, viz.:—dress all boys with bare legs, : formed of hair cloth, full behind, moderately so at 
except the hose, until they become five or six yeurs 2 the sides, and nearly plain before. The size of the 
old. The ancient costume of tunic, with the mo- § erinoline has been reduced about one-fourth, and it 
dern kilt, or Scottish fillibeg, with a Scotch cap— } maintains the pyramidal form instead of the cage 
trimmed with a tuft of green cock feathers—is the 2 or barrel ones. Hoops and steel surroundings are 
style preferred for all boys from four to six years $ losing favor. 
old, previously to which age they are dressed like? Though double jupes are going into routine, 
little girls. Both little boys and girls wear stock- ) yet many grand dames display them in high rega- 
ings, heavy shoes, and high gaiters of cloth. This (lia. At balls, also, we see many double skirts; 
fashion is not all the most pleasing to young 2 the upper one caught up at each side, or festooned 
mothers, with whom the weakness is general of de- § with bouquets in natural colors; especially if the 
siring to see their boys in trousers. It was said to ¢ upper skirt is of blonde, which i3 very fashionable 
have been the weakness of our sainted mother to ‘ for the ball-room, either festooned or in bonillons 
have desired to see us, her oldest offspring, in pan- ; or puffs, around the skirt, in small rows from the 
taloons. But the prevalence of this desire induced ¢ bottom to the knee. The torsade form is preferred 
fashion to interfere, and now children are much ‘for the head-dress, being a twist of two-colored 
more appropriately clad. The plainness of make ¢ bands of velvet, laid around the crown and tied 
extends to baby’s clothing. There is noembroidery, 2 over the left ear, with the gold fringe ends falling 
not even on the shawl. Every part of baby’s dress § to the shoulder. Hair-pins are also in favor again. 
is made plain. Some persons make distinctions in { Bracelets are generally of gold, and very large and 
caps for babies, and though they be both of velvet, ) heavy—appearing like the armlets worn by the 
yet thut for the boy is a plain scull cap, while the § ancients. Oval breast-pins for demi-toilette, and a 
little girl’s is worsted, with a border, and more fre- 2 plain ribbon tie for full dress of high body. Décol- 
quently made of silk. In the summer the boy’s is > letté dresses are worn higher on the shoulders, and 
made of straw, or white marseilles; but the head § the sleeves of three puffs and a ruffle end, reach 


dress of the girl is usually silk or straw. nearly to the elbow. A bertha and shoulder-knots 
The long black velvet and the black castor-cloth § finish the top of the body. 
casaques, which appear so airy, graceful and beau- Canezous are again an important article of linge- 


tiful for demoiselles, do not answer for matronly 2 rie. Marscilles collar and under-sleeves with turn- 
ladies. For them, the cloak represented on last $ up cuffs are also in favor. The insertion collar and 
month’s colored plate, and the cloak in the large ? sleeves vie with these for morning costume. Breast- 
pelerine mantelet, or burnous style, with a yoke to ) pins and ear-drops correspond. 

fit the shoulders, and a three-quarter circular at- ape 

tached to it as far forward as the shoulders, with paaoae Saanens 

three large box-plaits on the back, and gathered, § Materiale.—Half a yard of pink glazed calico ; 
or small-plaited the rest of the way, so that the fall- 2 ditto of flannel ; three and a half yards of pink 
ings will cover the arms and serve instead of sleeves; sats. ribbon one and a half inches wide; and 
and then the front, like a pelerine, front of the seven reels of Boar's-head erotchet-cotton No. 


shoulders, is also gathered to the yoke, and the 12. An average worker will use crotchet-hook 
arms carried over it. Then, the seam at the bot- No. 16. 
tom of the yoke is covered with a row of passemen- This elegant novelty for the dessert-table consists 


terie or a row of gimp and jets, thus forming a rich 2 of a square of crotchet, edged with lace, which is 
and plain manteau. If of velvet, the silk lining is § afterward folded into the form seen in the engrav- 
either purple or black, for a black cloak, and that¢ ing. It is lined with pink glazed calico and flannel 
is the favorite color. (the former being on the outside); a knot of pink 
Edward Lambert & Co., Adriance, Strang & Co., 3 ribbon is placed at each corner, and in order to 
and A. T. Stuart & Co., are making greater prepa- 2 cover the opening in the centre, a double round of 
rations than ever for a large Spring business. We § flannel, of the proper dimensions, is quilted with a 
have seen a few of their samples from Lyons and § similar piece of pink calico, and tacked so as to 
Elboeuf, which are really captivating. Among form alid. It is decorated with bows of pink rib- 
them we cite the beautiful and veloutes, the moires 5 bon, which entirely cover it. 
antiques ragées, the satins, pekins, the Pompadours The inner square of the toilet-cover first given 
on grounds of taffetas or satins, the lampas, broca-) would do well for this purpose, working it on a 
telles, thin materials in small figures of infinite } foundation of 262 stitches and with one row of dc, 
variety in leaf and flowers; small bouquets, so na- ; and one of open square crotchet before the pattern 
tural that a person at all absent-minded, detects > is begun. 
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TOILET COVER IN CROTCHET. ; whole of the front of the border. When the centre 
Materials.—12 reels Bouar's-head crotchet-cotton > of each row is reached, however, it will be very easy 
No. 12. to work the remainder backward. The whole cover 
The pattern consists of a handsome square, with $is done in square crotchet. The border may be 
arich border on three sides. A foundation chain 5 added all round, if desired: but this form being a 
of 490 stitches must be made, which will allow for a $ perfect square, is not so suited for a toilet-table. 
close square at each edge of the toilet. To corres- g It may be trimmed either with fringe (done like 
pond with this edge, do one row of dc, before be- } that of the anti-macassars lately given), or with a 








ginning to work the pattern from the engraving. » handsome crotchet lace, several designs for which 


The entire centre square is given, but not the } we have furnished in various numbers. 





New Lublications. 





Seir Epucation; oR THE MEANs AND ART oF Mora ) Truz Womannoop. A Tale. By John Neal. Boston: 


ProGcress. Translated from the French of M. Le 
Buron Degerando. By Elizabeth P. Peabody. Boston: 
T. 0. H. P. Burnham, 

The publisher has given us a choice edition of M. 
Degerando’s excellent work on moral and intellec- 
tual cultare—a work in which thoughtful, earnest 
men and women will find a rich treasury of expe- 
rience and suggestion. Among French writers he 
was one of the purest and the best; while as a man 
and a citizen he was true to himself and his coun- 
try. To young men, who are beginning to feel the 
importance of self-knowledge and self-culture, we 
would particularly recommend this volume. It will 
give them the key by which to enter into their own 
moral consciousness, and furnish the means of pro- 
gress toward a more intimate acquaintance with 
themselves. It is a book to take up, and lay down 
at pleasure, and one that will always give a sub- 
stantial return for the time spent over its pages. 


[weve Years or a Sorprer’s Lire 1m Inpia. Being 
extracts from the Letters of the late Major W.S. R. 
Hodson, B. A. Including A Personal Narrative of 
the Siege of Delhi and Capture of the King and Princes. 
Boston: Ticknor § Field. 

This volume has passed to a third edition in 
England, where a strong interest is naturally felt 
in all-personal details connected with the terrible 
Indian war of 1857. Major Hodson was the cap- 
turer of the King of Delhi, and prominent in other 
stirring and important events. The book is edited 
by his brother, Rev. Geo. H. Hodson, and contains 
much interesting matter touching affairs in India 
during the twelve years included in the record. 


Tue Op BattLte Grounv. By J. T. Trowbridge, 
Author of ‘“‘ Father Brighthopes,’’? etc., ete. New 
York: Sheldon § Co. 

Mr. Trowbridge is one of our purest and best 
writers of moral fiction; and his stories are always 
attractive and full of incentives to right actions. 
This last production, suggestive of war and the 
shock of armies, introduces the reader, not to scenes 
of bloodshed, but to those “ daily struggles of love, 
and pride, and hatred, and despair, whieh never 
cease on earth.” 





Ticknor § Field. 


Mr. Neal, after leaving the field of authorship 
for a number of years, now returns to it, with a 
little flourish of trumpets, and tells us that he has 
written a book in order to do something worthy of 
a literary immortality, and of which his children’s 
children may not be ashamed. He thinks that 
women have souls, and the individual right to dis- 
pose of themselves according to their own views of 
life and duty—and in illustration of his views, gives 
us “True Womanhood.” The novel exhibits all 
the marked characteristics of the author, who is 
undoubtedly a man of genius, but does not possess 
a well-balanced, orderly mind. He has a vigorous 
imagination, considerable skill in mental analysis, 
and fine descriptive powers; but something erratic 
shows itself still, as in “Keep Cool,” “ Rachel 
Dyer,” “ Errata,” and the rest of his earlier novels. 
He is John Neal still, only a little graver, and with 
the broader observation and riper experience of 
years. 


Srories oF Rainsow anv Lucky. By Jacob Abbott. 

New York: Harper § Brothers. 

This is, we believe, the beginning of a new series 
of volumes for young people, by the well-known 
author of the “ Rollo,” “ Jonas” and “ Lucy” books. 
It is called “ Handie,” and will find a welcome 
among children in thousands of homes. 


Tue Percy Famity. Through Scotland and England. 
By Daniel C. Eddy. Boston: Andrew F. Graves. 
This entertaining little book describes the jour- 

ney of a family of young people, accompanied by 

their father, through Scotland and England, and 
gives pleasant notices of most objects of leading 
historical and local interest in those countries. 


Enpirn’s Ministry. By Harriet B. McKeever. Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay §& Blackiston. 

Another ‘excellent story by the author of “The 
Flounced Robe,” in which the purifying and enno- 
bling power of patient, hopeful, self-denying, use- 
fulness is shown. It is simple, earnest and direct 
in its moral purpose, and cannot fail to do good. 
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A Taz or Two Citigs. By Charles Dickens. Phila- 
delphia: 7. B. Peterson § Brothers. 

We have two editions of this last work by Dick- 
ens; one in paper cover, cheap, and the other in a 
handsomely bound and liberally illustrated volume. 
Porms by Susan Archer Talley. N. York: Rudd § 

Carleton. 

This charming little volume deserves a better 
notice than we are at this time prepared to give. 
Many of the poems are exquisite in style and spirit. 
Srorizs or Henry anp HENRIETTA. Translated 

from the French of Abel Dufresne. With Illustra- 

tions from Designs by Billings. Boston: 7. O. H. 

P. Burnham. 

A book of pleasant and instructive stories for 
children. 


BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 


There are many books on our table, a more ex- 
tended notice of which must be deferred to a subse- 
quent number. 

The Queen of Hearts, by Wilkie Collins, pub- 
lished by the Harpers, is a volume made up ofa 
series of stories of considerable interest. Mother 
Goose, for Grown up People, from the press of Rudd 
& Carleton, is a capital book. Get it and read it. 
There is true poetry and fine philosophy in its 
pages. Zhe Crusades and the Crusaders. By Jno. 
G. Edgar, published by Ticknor & Field, is a book 
for boys, illustrated, that will find much favor. We 
have, from the same publishers, Capt. Mayne Reid’s 
new book, The Boy Tar, or a Voyage in the Dark, 
with twelve illustrations ; only requiring to be men- 
tioned to the young folks, with whom the Robinson 
Crusoe style of the author has a strong fascination. 
Also, from the same publishers, New Miscellanies, 
by Charles Kingsley, a volume that commends 
itself to thoughtful readers. 

From the Messrs. Harper we have, Preachers and 
Preachings, by Rev. Nicholas Murray, D. D. author 
of “Kirwan’s Letters to Bishop Hughts.” The 
Diary of a Samaritan, by a Member of the Howard 
Association of New Orleans; in which personal ex- 
periences and incidents connected with the yellow 
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fever epidemic of 1853 are given. It is a simple, 
touching narrative, in which truths stranger than 
fiction appear. Also, from the Harpers, A Popular 
History of the United States of America, in two 
volumes, by Mary Howitt, covering nearly eight 
hundred pages of popular histéry, given in her 
pleasant style. 

Home Dramas for Young People. Compiled by 
Eliza Follen, from the press of James Monroe & 
Co., Boston, is a timely book for winter evening 
amusements. It contains several fine old favorites, 
which the young people will enjoy. Also, from the 
same publishers, we have a unique little volume on 
delicately-tinted paper, entitled Religious and Mo- 
ral Sentences culled from the Works of Shakespeare, 
compared with Sacred Passages drawn from Holy 
Writ. From the English Edition, with an Intro- 
duction. By Frederick D. Huntington, D.D. On 
one page, we have passages from Shakspeare, and 
on the other, passages from the Bible, which show 
similar ideas or images, and which are supposed to 
have acted suggestively to the poet. It is a curious 
and instructive book. Freaks of Fortune, A Merry 
Game for Young Friends, with thirty-two illus- 
trated cards, has been issued by the same pub- 
lishers. 

A History of South Caroline. By William Gil- 
more Simms, from the press of Redfield, N. York, 
is evidently.a labor of love on the part of the author, 
who dedicates it to the Youth of his native State. 
It is a volume embracing a series of stirring events 
in the history of the state and nation. From the 
same publisher, we have The Poetical Works of 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed, in two volumes. 

The Child’s Book of Fairy Tales; The Book of 
Popular Songs and a volume of parlor dramas, 
published by G. G. Evans of this city, are hand- 
some volumes, for which there will be a large de- 
mand. 

Thoughts and Reflections on the Present Position 
of Europe, and ite probable consequences to the 
United States. By Francis J. Grund, published by 
Childs & Peterson of this city, will attract the atten- 
tion of those interested in European polities. 





Editor's Department. 





“NO USE TRYING.” 

“ There’s no use trying,” said the wife of a couple 
of years, shaking her head, while tears of sorrow 
and disappointment gathered into her eyes. “It’s 
evident enough that Robert and I were never in- 
tended for each other, and we made a great mis- 
take when we got married. I’ve tried again and 
again to make things move smoothly, to see if he 
couldn’t keep his temper and I my tongue, but 
there’s no use; matters grow worse and worse, and 
if we get one or two days without jarring or trouble, 
we’re sure to bring up against some beam by the end 


of that time. So, for my part, I give it up from this 
hour; all my old dreams of a life made beautiful 
with love, and sacred by constant care and tender- 
ness, and sweet with words and deeds of affection, 
a life that should never be jarred by discord and 
harshness, are faded now, as the flowers faded with 
last September, and from this time I shall let things 
take their own course.” 

And so, her life was a failure, that married life 
she had entered on with her young husband, full of 
sweet and fragrant hopes, as June mornings are with 
blossoms, and each woke up suddenly to the knowl- 
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edge of unimagined faults and weaknesses in the 
other, which an intimate acquaintance with any 
character must always discover. 

And it was very hard to recover from the sur- 
prise and the shock of this new knowledge, and 
though the young wife resolved and re-resolved, she 
lacked Purpose and Patience, the very foundation 
of all true life. And so, after a year or two of fitful 
struggle and failure, she “gave up,” and her hus- 
band’s life and her own—oh, it was the history of 
ten thousand times ten thousand other lives, dark- 
ened and mildewed and rusted by fretful tempers 
and selfishness, by harsh words and unloving looks, 
by frequent recriminations, and at last by coldness 
and indifference. 

“No use IN It,” mutters the drunkard, as he 
wakes up in the morning to find the tearful face of 
his wife bending over him, and learns that for her 
seke he was picked up from the gutter again last 


a 





ance and energy. As if there ever was a man that 
wanted an education that didn’t get it, that wouldn’t 
have it, despite of pain, or poverty, or opposition, 
or any obstacle that is in the power of this world, 
or sin, or Satan, to raise against him! 

“No use whatever,” sighs the mother over her 
disobedient, incorrigible son; “never a mother 
tried harder in this world to make a child what he 
should be—never tried to set a better example, 
never tried in turn more of punishment, and praise, 
and admonition. But it’s done no sort of good. 
He grows worse every day, more peevish, more law- 
less, more headstrong generally, and now he’ll have 
to take his own course, and I shall let him have his 
own way in future, and come out as he may, I’ve 
done my duty !” 

Poor, foolish mother! and. her boy was not yet 
fourteen years old when she gave him over to his 
own devices; as if there was not an almost infinite 


night, and brought home, more an animal than the 2 amount of possibilities for good in any character 


dog they kicked from his door. 


“Here I am, fallen again, low as ever, just as I ? 


at that age, and long afterward. 
No wonder the boy lived to bring shame and sor- 


began to hope I had triumphed and got the better ) row on her gray hairs. 


of this horrid craving; and I haven’t touched a} 


“No usE TRYING.” Alas! alas! this is the rock 


drop for three weeks, and now—well, I give up all 2? on which is wrecked every life that ever yet was a 
hope of ever coming off conqueror, or being a de- failure—the mournful epitaph which might be 
cent man again. There’s no sort of sense in saying 4 2 written over the grave of ev ery buried resolution 
I will when I wont; I can’t save myself any more ? for good which was ever born in the soul of man. 


than a stone can help tumbling down hill when it’s ; 


“No use trying!” Did ever a fouler Jie enter 


once set to rolling. Poor Mary! I’ve broken her 2 through the doors of a living heart! Don’t believe 


heart, but it’s my fate, and I can’t help it. I shall 
never be anything but a poor, drunken dog, any- 
how.” 

And he, too, went down, down, down, laying his 
broken-hearted wife in the grave first, and following 
her there, simply because he didn’t triumph the first 
time, or the second time, or the third. As if that 
three weeks of abstinence from sin wasn’t enough 
to encourage and strengthen him to try again! As 


it, dear reader, don’t for an hour, no, not for a mo- 
ment. No matter how many times you’ve fallen, 
get up again—this very fact of your “trying” 
proves that you have “life” in you, you are only 
“dead” when you cease “ trying.” 

Have you evil tempers or indolence, selfishness or 
pride, wrong imaginations or foolish thoughts to 
conquer, and have you been vanquished again and 
again in the struggle to overcome ?—don’t give up. 


if one day, one hour, five minutes of triumph over ; You have gained something whether you know it 


any evil habit wasn’t enough to hold up in the face 
of any amount of failure, and say, “There! I did 
that, and God helping me, I’ll do it again !” 
“Now, THERE’S NO SORT OF USE IN IT,” mur- 
murs the youth, as he pauses for a moment to take 
breath, for it is slow, hard work for a half grown 


or not. Get right up and “buckle to” again, for 


only in despair is defeat. 


Look all your losses and failures bravely in the 
face, and say “I know that you’ve gotten the vic- 
tory over me many and many a time. But I’m 
undaunted yet, and if I fall a thousand times I 


boy to pile up those heavy stones which build the ? shall get on my feet and go right at the struggle 
wall around that young orchard. “TI shall never $ again. I shall keep trying with God’s help so long 


be anybody or anything; I’ve kinder had hopes 
and dreams a!l my life that I should make some- 


man that folks would look up to and respect. 

“But I’m nothin’ but a poor wood-sawyer’s son, 
who has to tug at it from sunrise to sunset to keep 
body and soul together, and I shall have to go 
grubbing through life just as he’s done. Here for 
two years I’ve been trying to lay up money to get 
a winter’s schooling at the academy, but it’s had 
to go, and al’ays would have to, I see plain as 
daylight. I shall jest give up all hope now.” 


were 


as there’s a breath of life within me !” 
And amid all the blessed eternal recurds to be 


‘ body in the world and get'an education, and be a unsealed by the Hand of God, there shall not be 


found written the name of one soul who has boldly, 
earnestly, and reverently said this, and persistently 
lived it, and every other life has been a wreck and 
failure. 

And I do pray God that these words of my wri- 
ting, blessed by Him, may blossom in the heart of 
some man, or woman, or child, and that they may 
stimulate some weak, flickering Purpose for good 
into strong, earnest Endeavor, and crown some life 


And his life, too, was a failure in its best and 2 with the blessed Reward of Achievement. 


uoblest part, for want of a little stubborn persever- ‘ 


Vv. F. T. 
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THE DAYS ARE BEGINNING TO LENGTHEN 

Everybody says these words in congratulatory 
tones. The face of the sun is turned toward us 
onee more, and is coming back to us, slow, but 
surely, day by day, she will take up her long march, 
as the year will take up its new songs. 

The minor tones’ of December are over—the 
short, sombre days which looked out on us with 
pale, wan faces, and dropped down quickly and 
were covered up in black nights, are over now. 

The sun is coming back to us to call softly the 
flowers from their long, long sleep, as mothers call 
their children in summer mornings—to the sweet $ 
winds that loiter away in the south to the birds 2 
whose homesteads hang broken and dishevelled > 
from naked boughs, to leaves, and grasses, and 
buds, and mosses—to streams locked with keys of 
ice, and hill-sides closely barred with snow, and 
meadows wrapped in frosts—to all these the sun is 
coming back, and shall call to them, and lo! the 2 
dead shall rise up from their graves, and stand 4 
forth to praise him, living and glorious, and clothed 2 
in grace and beauty. § 

And like flower, and tree, and woodland, and hill- 
side, may be our resurrections, reader, under the 
call of the Sun of Righteousness. For-us, too, may 
be the spring of growth, and the summer of bloom, 
and the autumn of harvest, when the angels are the 
reapers, gathering the wheat into God’s garner. 

Vv. F. T. 


READING ALOUD. 

There are a few more agreeable accomplishments 
than that possessed by the good reader ; and, there- 
fore, a cultivation of the art of reading should be 
far more general than itis. We take a few stray 
hints, made by some one, on the subject. Don’t 
let them discourage you from reading aloud, when 
you can gratify any one; but let them quicken in 
your mind a resolution to acquire perfection in an 
art so elegant and useful. “There is no treat so 
great as to hear good reading of any kind. Not one 
gentleman or lady in a hundred can read so as to 
please the ear, and send the words with gentle 
force to the heart and understanding. An indis- 5 
tinct utterance, whines, nasal twangs, guttural 
notes, hesitations, and other vices of elocution, are ? 
almost universal. Why it is, no one can say, un- 
less it be that either the pulpit, or the nursery, 
or the Sunday School, gives the style in these days. 
Many a lady can sing Italian songs, with consider- 
able execution, but cannot read English passa- 
bly. Yet reading is by far the most valuable ac- 
complishment of the two. In most drawing-rooms, 
if anything is to be read, it is discovered that 
nobody can read; one has weak lungs, another 
gets hoarse, another chokes, another has an 
abominable sing-song, evidently a tradition of the 
way he said Watts’ hymns when he was too young 
to understand them; another rumbles like a broad 
wheel wagon; another has a way of reading which 
seems to proclaim that what is read is of no sort 
of consequence, and had better not be listened to.” 


NOT BY GOETHE. 

The following little poem, three verses of which 
appeared in our December number, ascribed to 
Goethe, is really from the pen of an American writer 
from whom the public has received many choice bits 
of poesy. Dr, C. C. Cox, of Easton, Maryland, is 
the author. The compliment to the poem is well 
deserved, and we take pleasure in giving the true 
paternity : 

WITHOUT HASTE—WITHOUT REST. 

By Dr. C. C. Coz. 

Without haste—without rest— 
Bind the motto to thy breast! 
Bear it with thee as a spell; 
Storm or sunshine guard it well; 
Heed not flowers that round thee bloom— 
Bear it onward to the tomb! 


Haste not—let no thoughtless deed 
Mar fore’er the spirit’s speed ; 
Ponder well and know the right, 
Onward, then, with all thy might! 
Haste not—years can ne’er atone 
For one reckless action done. 


Rest not—life is sweeping by— 

Do and dare before thou die! 
Something mighty and sublime 
Leave behind to conquer time— 
Glorious ’tis to live for aye, 

When these forms have passed away. 


Haste not—rest not—calmly wait— 
Meekly bear the storms of fate— 
Duty be thy polar guide— 

Do the right whate’er betide! 

Haste not—rest not—conflicts past,~ 
God shall crown thy work at last. 


“OLIVE PLANTS.” 

This charming picture, the second in our series 
of home subjects, will commend itself to all hearts 
by its sweetness, grace, and beauty. 

“THE LITTLE. PILGRIM,” 

We must not omit calling attention to Grace 
Greenwood’s Little Pilgrim, a monthly magazine 
for children, of the choicest kind. The number for 
January is admirable. Send for it. It will cost 
you only fifty cents a year, and give your little 
ones a priceless pleasure. Address Leander K. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. 

BOOKS BY MAIL. 

We will send the following books by mail, postage 

paid, on receipt of the price: 
Steps Toward Heaven, By T.S. Arthur, $1.00 
The Hand but not the Heart, do. 1.00 
Three Eras in Woman’s Life, do. 1.00 
Tales of Married Life, do. 1.00 
The Withered Heart, do. 1.00 
The Old Man’s Bride, 1.00 
Heart Histories, do. 1.00 
The Angel and the Demon, do. 1.00 
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PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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TOILETTE DE VILLE. 
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‘PROMENADE DRESS. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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LACE AND NEEDLEWORK. 
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CROCHET PURSE, IN COLORED SILKS. 


This design is worked in simple crochet, the colored silks, when not required to form the 
pattern, being worked in at the back. The straight lines which divide the patterns are all done 
in yellow silk. The pattern, which is composed of the small flower, alternated with three leaves, 
is done, the flowers in crimson, the leaves in green ona blue ground.. The other waving pattern 
is a yellow, on a scarlet ground. The body of the purse is in blue. These purses are made up in 
different ways. Sometimes the square end has-a deep fringe in steel beads, with a rich tassel at 
the round end. At other times the square end has a tassel at each corner, similar to the one at 
the round end. There is at present a very pretty tassel in use, composed of three put together to 
form one, the pendant part being long. These tassels have a pretty effect. 
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FRENCH LACE MANTLE. 
Cooper & Conard, Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia ; and engraved 


Furnished by 
from actual costume, by Neville Johnson. 


















































